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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has made two powerful speeches 
this week at Bradford, at the Conference of Liberal 
Unionists. We have said enough perhaps elsewhere about the 
speech of Wednesday, which was mainly a successful effort to 
explain the magnitude of the issues ; but the second speech was 
the more important. It was penetrated throughout by the 
feeling that, while the Unionists can do their work best as allies 
of the Conservatives, the alliance must become stronger and 
more permanent. “ Our opponentsare doing their best to sap 
the foundations of law and government, and order and common 
morality.” It is necessary “to draw closer to the Conservative 
Party in defence of principles which hitherto Conservatives and 
Liberals have held in common.” The speaker warned the 
Government against any tendency to reaction, whether in local 
or Imperial concerns, but declared that “ he was perfectly ready 
to accept responsibility for the general principles by which, at 
the present time, the country is governed.” “I approve of the 
general policy of the Government; I am in part responsible for 
it; Iam prepared to defend and support it.” He urged 
Unionists, therefore, in every district to work heartily with 
Conservatives, declaring it to be his opinion—and he is an 
experienced election-manager—that in the North of England 
the numbers of Unionists are likely to increase, and not 
diminish, at the next General Election. There will thus be 
gradually formed a party stronger than all others, a party of 
the nation, whose name, we would suggest, had better be the 
one already adopted in practice, Unionists. 














Letters were read at the Bradford meeting from Lord 
Hartington and Lord Derby. Lord Hartington summed up 
the present position thus :—‘“In Ireland, the policy of our 
opponents has more and more shown itself to be based on the 
principles of disorder and lawlessness, which seem to be 
meeting with increased acquiescence on the part of their 
English allies ; while the events of the present Session have 
proved that the Unionist alliance is capable, of providing the 
country with a legislative policy of a distinctly popular and 
practical character.” And Lord Derby defines the Home-rule 
teaching thus :—‘“ The idea of our Home-rule friend seems to 
be,—first, that to call an offence political is equivalent to saying 
that it is no offence at all; and, next, that to plunder one’s 
neighbour is a legitimate or at least an excusable act,.if it is 
done with a view to promote the interests of a disaffected 
party. These are not doctrines likely to be accepted in 
England.” These two sentences from two of the most 
moderate and experienced men in England contain in pem- 
mican the substance of many scores of speeches. ; 


The great State Trial has commenced. The first sitting 


the investigation into the charges brought by the Times 
against the Parnellite Members, was held on Monday, and 
October 22nd was fixed for the commencement of the actual 
trial. It was announced also by the President of the Com- 
mission, Sir James Hannen, that the Judges would, so far as 
possible, conduct the inquiry “as if it were an issue directed 
between the parties to try the truth or falsehood of the allega- 
tions,” but would reserve the power to call witnesses for them- 
selves. It was decided, after a careful controversy, that all 
persons who appear in the inquiry “are ina position analogous 
to that of parties to an action,” and therefore that the counsel 
for the Times must “ discover” all the documents in their 
possession to the Commissioners, who will then decide which 
of them shall be shown to the opposite counsel. This order 
also extends to Sir C. Russell and Mr. Asquith, as representing 
the Parnellites. Further, it was decreed, in spite of protests 
from the Times’ counsel, Mr. Graham, that the Times must 
make the charges definite, and particularise the allegations. 
The Commission, however, decided that as regards sending a 
Commission to examine Mr. Egan, now in America, and 
accused by Mr. Graham of complicity in the Phenix Park 
murders, there should be a suspension of such order, it not 
being yet clear that the witness could not or would not come 
to this country. The general effect of the sitting was to show 
great resolution in the Judges, who explicitly admitted an 
obligation under the Act to search’ the matter to the bottom 
even if all the parties retired, and who throughout acted as if 
presiding rather in a great State trial than in a mere inquiry. 
The proceedings have created so far a profound feeling of 
satisfaction, the one desire of the country now being that the 
matter should be probed to the bottom by an impartial and 
qualified tribunal. 


On Tuesday, Mr. John Dillon was released unconditionally 
from Dundalk Gaol. The medical officer of the Prisons Board, 
Dr. Farrell, reported that Mr. Dillon, though not ill, had lost 
some weight and physical strength while in prison. In view 
of this fact, and of his constitutional delicacy, Dr. Farrell 
considered that further confinement would be likely to have a 
prejudicial effect upon Mr. Dillon’s health. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at once acted upon the recommendation thus made, 
and ordered the release. The action of the WBxecutive 
had, of course, nothing to do with the order of the Special 
Commission, and was, indeed, decided upon before their 
decision became known. The incident should not be without 
its effect upon those more impassioned partisans who 
believe, or profess to believe, with Mr. Blunt, that Mr. 
Balfour is hungering to take the lives of the Nationalist 
leaders. In truth, the only terror of the Chief Secretary and 
of the officials of the Prisons Board, is lest one of the prisoners 
should die on their hands. To prevent this, the Parnellites 
are as carefully watched by the doctors as if they were 
crowned heads. The ordinary English prisoner gets far more 
medical attendance and inspection than even the rich; and in 
cases like those of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, the precautions 
are trebled. Mr. Dillon was sentenced to imprisonment, not 
to loss of health, and when his health began to really suffer, 
the Prisons Board, as it was quite certain they would, took 
the usual course, and recommended his release. Mr. Dillon, 
in his speech in the evening, of course made the stereotyped 
remarks about finding the cause more prosperous than ever. 
Unless, however, his friends have chosen to keep the truth 
from him for a day or two, which is not likely, he must know 
that this is not so. The cause, if not actually going down-hill, 
is stationary. No attempt is made to extend the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” and it is failing on the estates where it has been 
fought.” Derelict land is being taken up, the boycotting is 
growing less of a reality, and, worse than all, the price of stock 
is rising. 





of the three Judges—the Right Hon. Sir J. Hannen, Mr. 
Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Smith—appointed to conduct 


The articles which appeared recently in the Birmingham 
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Daily Post under the title of “‘ The Condition of Ireland,” are 
about to be republished by the Radical Union, with a preface 
from the pen of Mr. Chamberlain. This preface has during 
the week been given to the public. Mr. Chamberlain points 
out the necessity for finding a permanent remedy for Irish 
discontent, and declares that the material causes of discontent 
are “economic and agrarian.” ‘The Irish is not a race which 
will surmount difficulties for itself. The Imperial Parliament 
must, therefore, undertake work which in England and Scot- 
land is safely left to private individuals. In the first place, 
it must stimulate industries by judicious public works, and in 
the second, inaugurate some scheme of purchase which will 
make the peasants owners of their farms. Mr. Chamberlain 
believes, however, that it is useless to ask the electors to buy 
out the landlords by the use of English credit. It must, then, 
be done by some such scheme of local responsibility for the 
interest on the purchase-money and local collection of the 
rents as was proposed in the articles in the Birmingham Daily 
Post. After the land question has been thoroughly settled, 
but not till then, Mr. Chamberlain believes that a wide scheme 
of local government, such as is also propounded in the 
reprinted articles, may be safely undertaken. We dissent from 
the last proposal, and regret that Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
speech at Bradford, acknowledges that he expects Irish 
Councils to be bad and corrupt. If, however, Irishmen like 
corruption, he would let them have it. That is mere cynicism. 


A meeting was held in the Phenix Park on Saturday last 
to protest against the continued imprisonment of Thomas 
Moroney, the farmer who was sent to gaol more than a year 
ago by the Judge of the Bankruptcy Court, Judge Boyd, for 
refusing to be examined as to how he had made away with 
property under the “ Plan of Campaign.” Moroney might, of 
course, purge his contempt at any moment by stating that he 
would answer the questions of the Judge, and be thereupon 
immediately released ; but this he steadily refuses to do. If it 
were a matter of conscience, there might be some sympathy 
for the man in his determination; but since he is simply 
resolved to openly defy the jurisdiction of the Bank- 
ruptey Court, it is a little too much to expect the British 
public to accept him as a burning patriot. For all that, 
however, Mr. Sexton, M.P., Mr. O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, M.P., in their speeches at the meeting, exhausted all 
the adjectives at their command to denounce the oppressors, 
and to proclaim Moroney as a high-souled defender of the 
oppressed. It is needless to say that the Courts will not be 
coerced by such stuff as this. Judges, even in the case of the 
semi-lunatics who have to be imprisoned for disobeying the 
orders of the Court, find it difficult to grant a release unless 
there is some show of submission. In a case like Moroney’s, 
although no one wishes for his further imprisonment, it would 
be nearly impossible to let him out unless he acknowledged 
the authority of the Court. His original defiance was peculiarly 
flagrant. He would not even allow himself to be sworn. 


There are signs that the virulence of boycotting is declining. 
The Nationalists, of course, do everything they can to keep 
up the notion that the people are not tiring; still, even their 
own newspapers are beginning to show signs of the change. 
The Cork Herald recently published a letter from Macroom 
declaring that the police were not being boycotted there. 
At this, a member of the League at Youghal makes a similar 
complaint. Youghal, he declares, is “a very paradise for 
police, emergency-men, and land-grabbers.” Members of the 
League “ frequently sit down and treat policemen to a social 
glass, and also indulge in a game of cards in the company of 
policemen.” Emergency-men and land-grabbers are also 
welcomed into their shops by members of the League, and in- 
dulged with achat over the counter. The truth of the remarks 
thus made by the scandalised correspondent of the Cork 
Herald is well illustrated by a fact stated in the Times of 
Tuesday,—namely, that it recently came out in evidence that 
prominent Nationalists in Fermoy “who denounced policemen 
from public platforms, and called for their boycotting, were 
afterwards discovered sending their wares to the police- 
barrack after dark, and were found to have entertained 
members of the force in their back-parlours.” In truth, the 
feeling of the Irishmen is not bitter enough to support boy- 
cotting except under a heavy bribe such as withholding the 
rent. The shopkeepers soon tire of losing their only ready- 





Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Chancellor, has vista at 
Bismarck at Friedrichsruh for three days, and diplomas: 
are in an agony of curiosity. No particulars of the inte 
have, however, transpired, and the official cue ig to rep asa 
as comparatively unimportant, its object being merelyiga i 
on the business of the alliance. That, however, is impo 
The “League of Peace” is adopting regular methane 
transacting business and arranging “ details,” and is thy . 
fact, creating a system which may last for a generation, 5 
permanent alliance of that kind is of the last importane A 
only because it is fatal to all ideas of a balance of ae 
Central Europe forms a single Power, and keeps 1,200,009 = 
in barracks in time of peace. The Power at present ig . 
ambitious, and desires to maintain peace; but supposing mn 
be infected with other ideas, it might alter materially 
organisation of Europe. It is already drawing to itself ag by 
natural attraction, small State after small State, so the 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, Greece, By] 
garia, and Turkey are “within the sphere of its influence? 
and inclined to obey its commands. That may be all for good, 
and so far as peace is concerned, certainly is for good; but 
it gives to a singularly limited group a degree of ascenden 
rare in history. English alliances are so temporary that We 
forget the immense effects a permanent alliance may have, 




























All rumours pointing to action on the part of the Porte o 
the Powers to make a final settlement in Bulgaria appear to 
be false; but there are disquieting stories from Macedonia, 
That unhappy province ought to be autonomous under the 
Treaty of Berlin, but remains Turkish, and, of course, its jp. 
habitants would rise in insurrection if they only saw a chance, 
They are growing restless with hope deferred, but, unfy. 
tunately, though united against the Turk, they are divided op 
all else, one section being Bulgarian and another Greek. Athens 
and Sofia are therefore compelled to hold out promises each ty 
its own side that may result in a premature movement, which, 
indeed, is openly advocated by hot-heads in both capitals 
Stringent instructions have, however, been sent by the Great 
Powers to both the Macedonian parties to keep quiet for the 
time, under penalty of being left to fight the Turk, who, if 
permitted, would not hesitate at massacre. If these orders 
are sincere, they will be obeyed, and considering the tone of 
the Courts, the efforts now being made in Russia to raise the 
value of the rouble—thus enabling the Czar, if he decide 
next year on war, to dispense with a foreign loan—and the 
lateness of the season, it is probable that the orders are 
sincere, and that there will be no rising in Macedonia until 
the spring. 










































The protective duty on corn having been followed by a 
scarcity, the price of bread in France has risen almost bya 
third. As the operatives live on bread, they do not like that, 
and in two or three places they have rioted. The Act enables 
the Mayors under these circumstances to fix a maximum 
price, and this has been done in many places, the bakers 
submitting from fear of the mob, who, once the maximum 
is fixed, enforce it by wrecking the shops of recusants, 
In St. Denis, however, the bakers refused to obey, and 
closed their shops, whereupon the Mayor threatened to 
open State bakeries at once, which, if the Commissariat 
helped him, would not be difficult. Protection in this instance 
led straight to Socialism, the State taking into its own hands 
the most necessary of all employments of capital. Asa rule, 
however, we fancy that official interference in bakeries in 
France operates only as a sort of rough and cumbrous Poor- 
Law, the State aiding the very poor to get their food by paying 
the bakers, instead of making allowances directly to the 
indigent. The Mayors’ orders are only enforced on behalf of 
the starving, those who can pay still paying the bakers’ price, 
just as in England the loaf is never full weight for the rich. 
They are assumed to buy fancy bread. 


























All kinds of rumours continue to come in from Afghanistan, 
including one, which has its source in Tashkend, and is trans 
mitted vid St. Petersburg, that the Ameer himself is dead. 
This is denied from Simla, and is improbable, though 
Abdurrahman is suffering from a dangerous form of gout. If 
he died, Ishak Khan’s victory would be nearly certain, as the 
Ameer’s son is still a boy, and his rival is in Mussulman 
opinion the natural heir. As it is, however, nothing has yet 
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«oat the pretender,—Kamard, his most southerly fortress, 
against ding the gorges through which he must advance on 
Co ving been carried by the Ameer’s troops. In- 
Cabal, js gradually oozing out as to the character 
— Khan, who appears a sensible man of business, 
of daily anti-English, and filled with the sentiment 
not p> wn claim to be Royal. Should he succeed, which 
eect robable in the event of treachery in Cabul itself, 
is only = doubt, the Ameer’s cruelty has made bitter 
- may make an acceptable Ameer, able to feel that an 
5 sound with the great Southern Empire, whose shadow 
sears dim his throne, is the necessity of his safety. 
es admit neither Russian nor Englishman; but he will 
e must take it from the Power which asks 
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of him in return only that he should be independent. 


Major Barttelot’s last report, dated Yambuya Camp, June, 
: 1998, and addressed to the President of the Emin Pasha 
nee” Relief Expedition, published on Thursday, throws a con- 


3004, siderable amount of light upon the circumstances which led 
; but up to his murder. The report, which extends in diary form 
eney from May 8th to June 10th, dwells upon Tippoo Tib’s lack of 
t We heartiness in helping the expedition, and general faithlessness, 
‘ _though we should imagine that when he objected to loads 
running up to 601b. per man, he at least had a good excuse 
£ Or for his procrastinations. When Major Barttelot at last 
r to started, it was with 430 men of the Manyema tribe, furnished 
nia, by Tippoo Tib, and commanded by an Arab named Muni- 
the Somai. The white officers, besides Major Barttelot, were Mr. 
in. Jameson and Mr. Bonny, and the force possessed 128 rifles 
nee, and 35,580 rounds of ammunition. The plan intended to be 
far. followed was first to search for Stanley along the route taken 
Lon by him, and then, failing any discovery of his whereabouts, to 
+d go on to Emin at Wadelai, and induce him, if possible, to come 
ito away and to join in the search for Stanley. Till more is known 
ch, as to the details of Major Barttelot’s death, it would be unwise 
a, to say whether the arrangements made by him and notified in 
eat his report were, as is alleged, such as would almost certainly 
he lead to mutiny. We must, however, allude to the letter of 
vit Mr. Graham Wilmot-Brooke, in the Times of Thursday, 
ors which states that the white men round Stanley Falls have 
of been countenancing the most hideous atrocities on the part of 
he the Manyemas, who are described as slave-hunting cannibals. 
ts It would not be fair, however, to accept these statements as 
he conclusive, especially as the writer hints that Englishmen 
oi have taken part in cannibal feasts. That is too credulous. 
il Englishmen do not eat negroes, even when wrecked. 
It appears to be understood that President Cleveland’s 
z Retaliation Bill forbidding the transit of Canadian exports 
‘ through ports in the Union, will be rejected by the Senate, 
t which is Republican. Senator Sherman, Chairman of the 
. Committee on Foreign Relations, has advocated this, declaring 
z that the proposal punishes the United States more than Canada 
. —which is true—and proposing that the Dominion should be 
" invited to enter the Union, at first commercially, and after- 
, wards politically. It was a distinct speech for annexation, 
and was accompanied by an argument that Canadian institu- 
. tions are substantially the same as those of the Republic, 
, and that her people would, from their race, make good 
‘ citizens. The Senator, however, repudiated any intention 
, of coercion, which would, he said, defeat the very end 
in view. The speech has been read here with some ex- 


citement, but it reveals nothing new. The Dominion 
will do as it likes, and there is no proof that it likes 
submersion. It would rather be alive though poor, than 
dead though rich. There is a story that Quebec Province is 
grieved about a veto on some conversion scheme, and threatens 
secession if it cannot have its own way; but the Catholics of 
French Canada will hardly surrender their privileged position 
for the sake of American institutions. 


Nothing has been discovered about the Whitechapel murder, 
nor, unless the criminal betrays himself, or commits another 
murder and is caught red-handed, is it likely that the search 
will be successful. A witness or two claim to have seen him 
talking to the murdered woman, and one says he was over 
forty, and looked like a foreigner; but their testimony hardly 
helps the police, who are evidently for the moment in 
despair. The Home Office has refused to offer a reward, 
Upon grounds which we have discussed elsewhere, and 


PLA 





think sufficient ; but private individuals have subscribed 
£300. The police have been greatly harassed by clues leading 
to nothing, and the Coroner who held the inquiry has not 
displayed his accustomed judgment. Acting under the 
imaginaryscoercion of precedent, he on Wednesday directed 
that Dr. Bagster Phillips, who made the post-mortem 
examination, should give his evidence in detail, and though 
warned that it would interfere with the course of justice, 
persisted in his demand. Dr. Phillips was therefore obliged 
to state that the murderer had cut out and carried off with 
him flesh from his victim’s body. That, if found, would hang 
the wretch, and, of course, will not now be found, the first 
attraction of murderers, after the hand-bills, being the evening 
papers. 

There is hope that the biggest and worst scheme of mono- 
poly yet started in England will fail. A syndicate has been 
trying to get possession of all the salt-mines, and raise eating- 
salt from 2s. 6d. to 10s. a ewt. Its members are ready with 
three millions, and hope to make of their tax on the poor 
£800,000 a year. The consequences of their success, if 
we may judge from the history of salt-taxes in Europe, 
might be very serious; but Mr. Corbet, the great salt- 
manufacturer of Droitwich, has refused to join in the 
plot. As his output is said to be equal to that of all other 
manufacturers, this is a blow to the project, and another will 
be found in the greed of the promoters, who are talking of 
rates which would render freight of little importance, and 
bring the Indian Government into the field. To ship home 
from Calcutta and Kurrachee two or three millions’ worth of 
salt, save the whole loss on exchange for a year or two, and 
smash an abominable effort to plunder the people, would be an 
operation creditable to democracy. It is, we believe, quite a 
possible one if salt speculators grow unendurably thirsty for 
gain. These schemes are more dangerous to capital than 
reams of Socialist lectures. 


It seems quite strange to read a letter with the signature of 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne. The aged philanthropist, 
now over eighty, writes to the Times (Tuesday, the 18th inst.), 
tracing the Whitechapel murders and other horrors of the 
hour to overcrowding in the slums, and Mr. Barnett, a clergy- 
man of the widest experience, endorses his view. It is partly 
true; but we must beware of regarding circumstance as in 
itself a justification for evil. Overcrowding does frightful 
mischief both to health and morals; but it does not of necessity 
destroy either. If it did, the world would perish, for it may 
be stated broadly that the rule of mankind is,—One family, 
one room. Three-fourths of the human race live in huts, and 
whole peoples so housed not only keep their health, but obey 
strict rules of morality. It is because the Englishman has 
substituted faith in respectability for faith in a divine law, 
that he suffers so terribly from any degradation in his 
surroundings. 


The most brilliant artificial light that has ever shone on the 
world,—that in the recently completed St. Catherine’s Light- 
house, at the southernmost extremity of the Isle of Wight, which 
burns with an illuminating power of over 7,000,000 candles, 
is described at length in Monday’s Times. Previous to May 1st 
last, the light shown was only of 730 candles. The present 
light is flashed upon the sea, like some Titanic bull’s-eye, for a 
period of five seconds at intervals of thirty seconds, and sends 
its rays to an enormous distance. It is curious to reflect 
that this mighty danger-signal is the direct and legitimate 
descendant of the beacon on the hill-top, and has its 
successive stages of development in the cradle of live 
coals on the watch-tower, the “tallow-candles, three to the 
pound,” of Winstanley’s Eddystone, the flat wick-lamp, 
and the comparatively recent products of science in the 
shape of concentric wick-lamps, and lenses and paraboloidal 
reflectors. We wonder to-day at such achievements as the 
new St. Catherine’s light. Perhaps, however, our descendants 
will illuminate the more frequented sea-routes as we light our 
streets—great buoys, bearing powerful electric-lights upon 
them, might be sown broadcast round the coasts, with the 
electricity they need generated by the action of the tides— 
and will marvel that we could have been content to let the 
great ships blunder on to the rocks or against each other for 
lack of so simple a precaution. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 973 to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE GREAT STATE TRIAL. 


iw Judges selected to conduct the Parnell Inquiry 
have decided to form a Court rather than a Commis- 
sion. That is, we think, the main conclusion which the 
public will draw from the preliminary proceedings on the 
17th inst., and it is an entirely satisfactory one. There 
are many objections to the inquiry, which, whether neces- 
sary or not, overrides the ordinary law, dissociates con- 
viction from punishment, and establishes a precedent 
that, if party passion ever masters Englishmen—as it 
will do, if great social questions should divide them—may 
be employed with most disastrous effect. No one can fore- 
tell accurately what may follow the action of Parliament 
in suspending law in order that a special case may be 
specially investigated. It will, however, be some compen- 
sation for the great risk, perhaps even an adequate com- 
pensation, if the inquiry is a “hard” one, if the charges 
are made definite and the defence explicit, if legal rules are 
observed as to the reception of evidence, and if the whole 
proceedings are conducted as fairly and as resolutely as they 
would be if both the parties concerned were on trial for their 
lives. A great State Trial, rigidly conducted by a tribunal 
which will attend to nothing except proof and disproof, 
which cares nothing about the crowd outside (even if the 
crowd includes the House of Commons), and which will 
compel all—counsel, accusers, accused, and witnesses—to 
adhere to the principles accepted in legal procedure, may 
do good; while an exceptional inquiry, unbound by rules, 
overwhelmed by doubtful evidence, and watched from 
the first with half-comprehension by the public, never 
could. The Judges, the counsel, the public, all under- 
stand thoroughly what a good criminal trial should be, 
what are the limitations of procedure, what evidence can 
be produced, what ought to be the kind of proof and dis- 
proof essential to a final condemnation or a full acquittal. 
Such a trial will satisfy the nation as nothing else could, 
and it is such a trial which the Judges selected with such 
pains are obviously determined to ensure. It was evident 
throughout the proceedings of Monday that, new as the 
circumstances were, confused as are the issues to be tried, 
heavy as are the possible results involved to all engaged, 
the Judges saw their way clearly to a definite line of pro- 
cedure, held all concerned in their hands, and would pursue 
their course to the truth, as desired by Parliament, regardless 
not only of persons, but of allegations of hardship, or fears 
of consequences to parties in the State. They intend to try 
the Parnellites on the prosecution of the Times just as if 
the trial were an ordinary one, as if the Parnellites were 
not a party, and the Times were not representing a mass of 
floating opinion. That attitude, the only just one, is also 
the one which will most attract the confidence of the 
country, a confidence invaluable in any kind of procedure 
—it is confidence which is the justification of the jury 
system—but in this case indispensable, if a grand and 
novel State proceeding is to produce results at all to be 
weighed against its inherent evils. There could be 
no result to the inquiry so bad as a general impression 
that it had been weakly conducted, or even conducted 
in an unusual manner; that it was an American trial, 
and not an English one; and that everything at its 
close was as uncertain as at the beginning. We do not 
want a Beecher trial here. Then, indeed, the winds of 
partisan fury would be let loose, and the fissure between 
the parties, already too deep, would become as bottomless 
as in France or Ireland. It may be too soon yet to decide; 
but everything in these cases depends upon the tone of 
the Court, and about the tone of the Court on Monday 
there can be no question. The Judges intend to try both 
the accused parties, for there are two, according to the 
principles which would govern any other great State trial, 
and intend, moreover, to retain the control of the investiga- 
tion where Parliament placed it,—that is, in their own 
hands. That is well for all. 

We trust that the public, and especially that great and 
mixed body of journalists which is slowly but visibly 
usurping alike its functions and its prerogatives, will 
follow the example of the Judges, and treat the procedure 
as that of a great trial, abstaining not only from inter- 
ferences—those the Court can check—but from forming 
opinions before the evidence has been heard. There is 
nothing whatever in the case, now that it is to be searched 


through, to justify either precipitation or bi i 
attempt to poison the vellie tied on cither side “ 
the country which, through its representatives hens 4 
the inquiry, and it ought to await the proceedin rdered 
study the evidence as patiently and as conscientio ib P 
it were, what it really is, the jury present in Cond =e 
possible effect of a verdict upon the position of arti 
even the history of the United Kingdom, has nah. ther’ . 
issue has been set, nothing whatever to do with the wih 
The country has decided to run that risk, and secure te 
truth at all hazards; and it is bound now to desire ra 
should be ascertained and acted on, be the conse os 
what they may. The affair has been taken oul ail ed 
region within which political caution ought to prevail, 
entered one wherein results can never be honowalie 
righteously taken into account. We in England do . 
hang or acquit accused men in order to affect the ra 
position of power. Let the Unionists fail, rather Pa 
Parnellites suffer injustice in a trial intended we 
just. Let the Liberals be struck out of politics 
years, rather than the Times be defeated by anythj 4 
except the demerits of its case. Whether a Judge 
order as to procedure benefits plaintiffs or detente, 
matters nothing; what does matter inexpressibly is that 
the people should regard it, as they would in any other 
case, as the order which the Court, according ‘to tho 
principles regulating the English distribution of justice 
was bound to give. It may be said that this is a little 
conventional; but there never was an occasion on which 
the people so needed to be reminded of the first principles 
which should govern men who intend justice, For 
the first time in their modern history, they are helping 
their whole huge mass, to try political prisoners accused 
of non-political offences; and they and their repre. 
sentatives, the journalists, should be as anxiously fair 
as open-minded to evidence, and as scrupulous ‘not to 
prejudice the Court, as if every man among them knew 
that he must ultimately sit as a Judge in Appeal. They 
know perfectly how to assume that attitude if they like 
for they do assume it in every great murder case; and in 
this one the necessity is much more pressing, because the 
temptation to interfere, to “make the trial go right,” to 
interpret evidence, to remonstrate on procedure, is 50 
indefinitely greater, and because the jury is at once 90 
multitudinous and so ignorant, Let the people study the 
evidence in silence, uninfluenced save by the Court. We 
address our warning even more earnestly to Unionists than 
to Gladstonians, for the Unionist method is to uphold and 
the Gladstonian method to depreciate the law. Moreover, 
while the Gladstonians can, at the worst, only impair the 
decorum of a trial which twenty years hence will be 
regarded as only a curious episode in English legal history, 
Unionists can confirm or dissipate the Irish impression 
that for them there is, beyond their own waters, no sym- 
pathetic justice. Now, it is the basis of the Unionist 
argument that England and Ireland are to live together 
in confidence and amity for ten thousand years. 





SENATOR SHERMAN ON CANADA. 


E see no reason for attaching grave importance to 
Senator Sherman’s proposal, made in the American 

Senate on Tuesday, that the Canadian Dominion should be 
asked to contract a Commercial Union with the States, and 
afterwards to fuse herself in the Republic. Mr. Sherman 
is a grave politician, and speaks in the name of a great 
party ; but we apprehend that his suggestion is essentially 
tactical. The situation is something like this. President 
Cleveland’s Treaty on the Fishery Question was rejected in 
the Senate by a strict party vote, the object being t 
create an impression that, in the judgment of the majority 
of Senators, the Government had not in that Treaty been 
sufficiently careful of American interests. This was 4 
heavy charge in the eyes of American electors, who expect 
their Government to act as attorney on their behalf, 
and to give up nothing that can be retained; and as 
a countermove, Mr. Cleveland proposed his Retaliation Bil, 
stopping the transit of Canadian goods vid Union ports 
until the Dominion behaved herself. If she would worry 
American fishermen, the Union would worry her exporters 
of grain. The Republican leaders received this proposal 
with dismay, not only because they saw that it cleared the 
President of the charge of deference to Great Britain, but 





because Americans hate changing the Executive when 
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uestions are onhand. Mr. Lincoln’s advice, 
’ es while you’re crossing a stream,” 
“Dont 7% nyo no doubt a perfectly sound, idea 
resses & xed, at é 
ef American mind. The Republican Party, there- 
: ee still possess a majority in the Senate, re- 
fore Yo reject the Retaliation Bill, alleging, what is 
oa true, that it punished Canadians at the cost of a 
yy fine inflicted upon American ports, which would be 
wid d of business by the loss of the transit trade. As 
- ll would annoy both the Irish and the fire- 
ped it was necessary to make a counter-proposition, and 
ir Sherman made it in the shape of a speech advocating 
annexation, if Canada were only willing. That is an 

nusual proceeding on the part of a party leader in a 
friendly State, and in Europe might, under certain circum- 
stances, have been held to amount almost to a declaration 
of war; but in the Union it is not of such grave im- 

rtance. Americans care little for diplomatic etiquettes, 
and Mr. Sherman’s proposal does not alter any of 
the facts of the situation previously existing. Every 
American is always willing that the Canadian Dominion 
should be absorbed in the territories of the Union. He 
does not, it is true, wish to conquer Canada, because 
conquered Canadians possessed of the vote and able to 
make alliances with all discontented parties, either in the 
South or on the Pacific slope, would be the most dangerous 
of subjects ; but if Canada would come in willingly, he would 
be greatly pleased. The Union would then become the 
North American Republic; it would be doubled in size at 
a stroke; it would acquire immense valleys which may 
ultimately absorb the wheat-growing business, and some 
coveted mineral districts; and it would be strengthened 
by the inclusion of a numerous and most competent sea- 
faring population. No American is, or can be, content 
with the condition of his mercantile marine, or blind to 
the fact that if it continues, the sea-board population of 
the Union will gradually lose all habit of the sea and 
capacity for maritime enterprise. On the other hand, the 
majority of Canadians are of the old stock, and although 
the Frenchmen would be a foreign, and for a time an 
annoying element in the population, every true American 
believes in the power of his people to absorb any 
kind of white men. Canada, therefore, would be 
welcome, and it may be true that her welcome would 
just now be additionally cordial owing to the growth of 
an idea that the black race in the South is becoming too 
numerous and politically too strong. This desire to absorb 
Canada, and so stretch the Republic to the North Pole, 
has, however, always existed, and Senator Sherman’s 
speech will not help it to become more active. He does 
not want any more than any other politician to shoot down 
Canadians to secure their love, and so long as Canada is 
uninvaded, she is as free to dispose of her destinies as she 
was before the speech was delivered,—that is, she is 
absolutely free. Great Britain is as little inclined to 
coerce her as the American Union is, and has decidedly 
less power of doing it. 

Canada will dispose, we may be sure, of her own 
destinies, and we see no new reason to beli¢ve that she 
purposes to be absorbed in the great Republic. It has 
always been a matter of surprise to us that the attraction 
of the mighty State by'their side has been so small for 
Canadians ; that they have been so little tempted by the 
commerce of a continent, so little desirous of sharing a 
position more secure, and in some ways more imposing, 
than that of any people on the globe. Were the Union 
and the Dominion united, no State on earth would have 
such a territory, such a position, or such potential 
resources for influencing the history of mankind. It 
has always been so, however, since the Declaration of 
Independence, and we believe the true reason to be this. 
The ruling class in the Union, like the ruling class in 
England, with many virtues and great capacities, has in it, 
when acting as a people, a quality of disagreeableness 
which is felt by all outsiders, and which every now and 
then seriously impedes its march. The Irish do not 
hate the English worse than the Southerners hated the 
Northerners who were so closely bound to them; the 
Spanish Americans positively loathe them, so much that 
_ agi misread their character; and a Canadians 
ardly like them better than, say, Englishmen once 
liked the Scotch. There is no especial reason for 
the antipathy, no grand difference of race, colour, creed, 
or civilisation ; but it exists, and will affect probably for 


foreign q 


generations the relations of the two peoples. The Canadians 
would rather remain British than be freed from foreign 
troubles by becoming citizens of the Union. Moreover, 
they begin to think, and, what is more important, to feel, 
that they have a third alternative. Why should they not 
be a nation with a history of their own? Seated as they 
are on the two great oceans, with a territory practically 
limitless, wholly beyond attack from Europe, and with 
the surplus of Europe to swell their population more 
and more rapidly as the Union grows full, they may, 
if left alone, become in a century a Power with a 
place in the history of mankind, and a social order 
modelled by themselves after their own ideas. The 
only external danger is the hostility of the Union, and 
the reasons which prevent the Union from invading the 
Canadian Dominion will also prevent it from conquering 
the Canadian Republic. The expenses of separateness 
may be great, but the Americans bore them easily ; and 
were they twice as much, prospective expense is the last 
thing which a democracy ever fears. At present, Canadians 
are content ; but if a change should seem inevitable, if Eng- 
land, for example, should give up Ireland, and so prove 
herself effete, the Canadians will, we believe, at least try to 
be a nation, certain that, should they fail, the time can never 
arrive when, with their glorious dower, they will be refused 
admission into the American Republic. For the present 
they can wait. They have no quarrel with Great Britain, 
and as to American offers, young nations do not sell their 
future to gain commercial privileges. We say they have 
no quarrel with Great Britain, for we look upon the loud 
threats of seceding if the Foreign Office does not fight 
for their fish, as the rhetoric of politicians anxious to alarm 
Lord Salisbury, and not as the inner idea of the Canadian 
people. They must know perfectly well that if the Canadians 
are really oppressed, Great Britain will do her duty as 
protector, but that two great nations are not going to 
wrap the world in flames and put back progress for a 
hundred years by a quarrel over fish, more especially when 
their Governments only a minute ago settled that quarrel 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Two merchants might 
as well go to law over money which one was willing to 
pay and the other to receive. The Republicans of the 
States want to oust Mr. Cleveland, not to wage a maritime 
war with Great Britain, or to forfeit all chance of the 
absorption of Canada in peace and willingness. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE ENGLISH 
GIRONDISTS. 


T was a good thought of Mr. Chamberlain to address 
himself, in his speech of Wednesday at Bradford, 

first of all to the English Girondists. There are more of 
them all over the country than is generally suspected, men 
cultivated and uncultivated, who are Home-rulers, as the 
Girondists were Revolutionaries, simply from an idea that 
Home-rule is “ Liberal,’ that it is in “accord with the 
tendency of things,” that it is only “a slight extension of 
an admitted principle.” They are horrified at the word 
“Separation,” they think it unjust even to talk of 
“civil war,’ they fight even Mr. Gladstone to secure 
general representation at Westminster; but yet they are 
all ready to vote at the next Election for ‘ Home-rule.” 
Not only do they not see whither their principles lead, but 
they do not perceive the effect of the law which they were 
asked to pass. They think that if Ireland retains her 
representation at Westminster, her Parliament will be 
a subordinate body, a glorified County Council, able 
to do nothing serious without the consent of the 
general, and therefore, as they imagine, the more powerful 
representative body. They entirely forget that the Par- 
nellites demand, and that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill conceded, a 
full control of the Executive, and that the work of ad- 
ministration would be directed not from Westminster, but 
from Dublin. Westminster would have no power to dismiss 
the Irish Ministry, any more than it has power to dismiss the 
Ministry of the Canadian Dominion. The Government of 
Ireland, while supported by the Parliament of Ireland, 
would have power administratively to do what it pleased, 
—to allow, for instance, the whole population to be drilled, 
or to let an unpopular tax remain uncollected. The 
Girondists seem never to think what the possession -of 
power means, but suppose the British Ministry, and the 
House of Commons, and the police, and the people 





determined that a tax—say the dog-tax—should not be 
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collected, would it ever reach the Treasury? Suppose, 
then, the Irish Government, as Mr. Chamberlain puts it, 
to refuse to pay its quota to the National Treasury, or 
to neglect to punish a refusal of supplies to the Imperial 
troops, or to decline to levy a tax imposed on account 
of a great war, what remedy would the Westminster 
Parliament possess? Simply none at all, except, in- 
deed, the use of force,—that is, the reconquest of 
Ireland, the exact situation which it is intended to prevent 
for ever. That is the only remedy we should have if 
Canada on any occasion refused obedience to the Imperial 
Government, and Ireland would have quite as independent 
an Executive as the Dominion has, with the additional 
strength derived from the existence of a strong and 
closely united body of representatives at Westminster, who 
in all ordinary times could make and unmake Govern- 
ments. To assume, as the English Girondists do, that 
the Irish Government would always be loyal, is a 
thoroughly Girondist assumption, an assumption that 
nothing will have its natural results if those results 
are disagreeable. It is to assume that the Irish Govern- 
ment, controlled by men whose boast it is that they 
“think of nothing but Ireland,” will in any grave con- 
tingency subordinate the interests of Ireland, which must 
often either be separate or seem separate—as, for instance, 
in case of a collision with France, or of the imposition of 
a war-tax on spirits—to those of the Empire at large. 
Popular Irishmen, if accused of such a purpose, would 
repudiate it as a treachery, declaring, and so far as we can 
see, declaring justly, if Home-rule is conceded, that their 
business will be to care for Irish prosperity and Irish 
opinion, and that the Westminster managers must preserve 
their Empire the best way they can. It isnonsense to say 
this contingency will not occur, because Ireland will be 
contented and loyal. English Peers are contented and 
loyal, but they do not agree with the English House of 
Commons, and if they had co-ordinate power of legisla- 
tion, and the control of an Executive of their own, would 
wander in a totally different direction. It is the very 
nature of a Parliament to choose a path for itself; and 
London, if invested with the rights conceded by the Home- 
rule Bill, would do it as much as Ireland. Something, 
probably a tax, would be resisted, and the central power 
would be compelled either to yield—as in America it did 
yield about the Fugitive Slave Law—or to resort to force. 
There is one matter of dispute from the very first so grave, 
that both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell agreed that it 
ought to be settled before the new Parliament began to 
work; and tenure is only one of a hundred subjects on 
which the opinion of the two countries is practically 
irreconcilable, and common action is only possible under 
the compromise in which deliberation by a common Parlia- 
ment naturally ends. 

It may be said that this argument has been repeated to 
weariness, and that it is, therefore, useless for Mr. Cham- 
berlain to set it forth again; but the criticism is unsound. 
There are thousands who do not reject the argument, but 
who have never caught it. The English Home-rulers may 
be divided intellectually into three classes. One section, 
not very strong in numbers, but with great influence, main- 
tains, like Mr. Parnell, that Ireland is peopled by a nation, 
that the Irish majority has a right to govern or misgovern 
that nationsand that this right overrides any consideration 
of consequences either to the British Empire, or Ireland 
itself, or the world. They defend Home-rule as they would 
defend Emancipation or Religious Liberty, and in theory 
admit the right of Separation, though they hope it will never 
arrive. It is useless to argue with this section, for no one 
can disprove a sentiment, or deny that if the assumption 
is true, the argument is logical. A second section, im- 
mensely strong in numbers, are Home-rulers in order that 
their party may rule, holding Liberalism, the success 
of its leaders, and the realisation of its wishes, more 
important than any such question as Home-rule in a 
small division of the Kingdom. It is useless to argue 
with such men, for they only repeat that their party 
is on that side, and they shall adhere to “that great 
instrument of human progress.” But there is a third 
section, as large probably as the Liberal Unionists, 
which is Home-ruler only through defect of imagina- 
tion, which would not like any of the consequences of 
the measure, and is only unable to see that they must 
arrive. It is still possible to convince them, and it is to 
them that Mr. Chamberlain has this week been addressing 


himself. It is of them he inquires what they aan 
the Irish Parliament is not - most fare, do j 
liament on earth, more submissive than any pe : 
Parliament has proved itself. It is to them a 
addresses the otherwise useless question, “What ; at he 
policy now that your Bill is withdrawn ?” knowin the 
appeals to a fear lurking in all their minds Ae “ 
should be led too far. And, finally, it is for thei bet 
that he argues so persistently that Mr. Gladstone jg - 
them for a free hand, and may, if he gets his vou 
them far beyond the line at which they propose toa 
He knows there is a line, but knows also that in the nop, 
of a great movement down-hill, men, unless warned 
incessant shouting, will never even try to stop themse} 
He will fail, we dare say; at least, history pr 
indicate that the doubtful are usually carried in _ 
wake of the convinced; but it is his duty to P 
on trying, even at the risk of being told’ that i 
never tells the public anything new. Neither does the 
preacher who tells of the consequences of any pl 
indulgence, yet it is only by an appeal to them that the 
majority of men can be induced to think. Mr. Chamber 
lain is doing more service by compelling his audience tp 
realise the magnitude of the Home-rule proposal— 
magnitude which, to do them justice, the Irish Home 
rulers never minimise, saying always that they mea 
by it the right to govern their own country as the 
please—than by discussing premature plans ‘for Loc 
Self-Government in Irish provinces. Those proposals, 
too, are addressed to the Girondists, but discussing them 
just now only makes them fancy that their views and 
those of the speaker, which are miles apart, may after ql] 
be found to be very near together. They are only near gs 
wheels passing are near, for the very essence of Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s argument is that the Girondists are unconsciously 
travelling on a route which leads to an opposite goal from 
his. The Girondists think they mean nothing but to apply 
the principles of Liberalism to Ireland ; but, as Mr. Cham. 
berlain tells them, they support proposals which “ amount, 
in the first place, to an agrarian revolution which would 
lead to the confiscation of all property in land ; and amount, 
in the second place, to a political revolution which would 
end in a separation between Ireland and Great Britain.” 
































































THE OPPRESSION OF APPEALS. 


: ee will be very sorry you have won this case by the 
time you get to the House of Lords.” Such were 
the words addressed by the solicitor of the East London 
Waterworks Company on Wednesday last to an owner of 
houses who had got the Company fined for having, as the 
Magistrate held, broken the law in refusing to supply his 
houses with water. Against the Magistrate’s decision the 
Company at once announced their determination to appeal, 
and their legal adviser, in the language we have quoted, 
declared their intention to drag the litigant unfortunate 
enough to have been successful, through all the Courts in 
the Kingdom. 
We have no desire, in the case we have quoted as an 
example, to take one side or the other. It may be that 
the Company acted illegally. It may be, on the other hand, 
that the Magistrate’s law was clearly bad, and that there 
were real and strong reasons for taking the opinion of 4 
superior Court. The mere act of appealing is not one 
which in itself we should in any sense hold it right to 
describe as oppressive. It is only when a policy of 
appealing against all decisions, whether right or wrong, is 
adopted by rich and influential corporations openly, and 
in order to intimidate persons who may enter into litigation 
with them, that it is to be condemned as a gross abuse 
of power and wealth. We do not know whether this is 
the policy of the East London Waterworks Company, 
though if it is not, the language of their solicitor should 
be censured by the Board; but it is certainly the 
policy of a great number of the large corporations which 
serve public needs. They always fight, and they always 
appeal every case, however hopeless. ‘If we are to 
be worried,’ argue the Companies, ‘by every aggrieved 
individual with whom we have to deal, we shall never 
be able to do good business. We must, then, cost 
us what it may, in the case of an obstinate man, le 
the public know that if they fight us, we will never allow 
them to win anything but Pyrrhic victories, and that ou! 






























invariable rule is to take even the plainest cases to the 
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vase of Lords,—a place which the ordinary litigant, 
nheis successful at every stage, cannot reach without 
thous} £400 or £500 out of pocket.’ In a word, the 
peg ate : 
ies say, and take care to say as openly as possible 
~ order that the public shall labour under no mistake,— 
no i i like; but if do, we will 
iGo t0 law with us if you like; you do, 
inly fine you £400 for your rebellion against our 
athority.’ The public, of course, knows this deliberate 
e ‘oy well enough, and knows, besides, that there are very 
tnt forces at work to compel its being carried into 
I t, Hither the Company agrees with a firm of 
gdlicitors to do all its work at so much a year, in which 
ase the Directors have, of course, no scruple in ordering an 
appeal, or else the solicitors are paid by the piece, and there- 
oe, naturally enough, have a strong temptation towards 
advising action which will tend towards always “ keeping 
something moving.” The individual, in fact, dares not go 
io law with a Company unless it is a question of personal 
injury in an accident, when the Law Courts are certainly 
not pleasant places for the Companies, or unless there is 
gome large amount of property involved, for he has always 
in his mind the threat of the House of Lords. Cases have 
peen heard of in which Companies from whom satisfac- 
tion has been demanded by men notoriously unable to 
law-costs—such as squires with depressed estates 
—have bluntly brought down the sledge-hammer of 
the House of Lords in the very first negotiations, and 
their solicitors have let it be known at once that nothing 
would suit them better than a case which should go first 
before the Magistrates, then before a Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, next before a Divisional Court, then before 
the Court of Appeal, and lastly before the House of Lords. 
Naturally, the poor man, possessed with that dread of law- 
costs which poor men often feel beyond the reality, throws 
up his claim at once, and says,—‘ I had better submit to be 
done out of £20 by the Company, than have the anxiety 
of such a law case, coupled with the certainty, even if I 
win, of being £400 out of pocket at the end.’ It is, then, 
when appeals are warped from their legitimate uses and 
employed to stamp out litigation, and to make any man 
rash enough to go to law with a Company a warning to 
others, that we consider there is no exaggeration and no 
injustice in speaking of the oppression of appeals. 
But though it is easy enough to wax indignant against 
a system preventing poor litigants from obtaining their 
rights at law by threats of the House of Lords, it is by 
no means easy to find a remedy for the wrong. Because 
our appeal system acts badly in this particular instance, 
it would be extremely unwise to condemn it altogether. 
In the case of ordinary litigation, we believe it acts fairly 
enough, and is, on the whole, what is wanted by the 
suitors; though, no doubt, the Divisional Courts might be 
with advantage abolished, and appeals in the Queen’s 
Bench Division carried straight to the Court of Appeal, as 
in the Chancery Division. The arguments for appeals are, 
in truth, exceedingly strong, from whatever side regarded. 
In the first place, certain questions of law require a very great 
deal of sifting ; and if, as in the Chancery Division, a very 
complicated case begins before one Judge, and is next 
heard, if his decision is not accepted as satisfactory, by 
three Judges, and finally, if either suitor still presses for a 
further rehearing, by the House of Lords, it cannot really 
be said that the appealing has been overdone, or that the 
case has been sifted with greater care than necessary. 
Then, too, appeals have a most important use in keeping 
our system of justice uniform. If there were no appeals 
from the decisions of the twenty-two Judges of first 
instance, we should in time have something like twenty- 
two different systems of law administered in our Courts. 
As it is, however, the prospect of reversal above makes the 
Judges unconsciously keep in line, and prevents the grave 
scandals and difficulties which would arise could it be said 
with any truth that Mr. Justice Blank had got into the 
habit of always deciding in favour of landlords, and Mr. 
Justice So-and-So in favour of tenants. The Court of 
Appeal keeps the Judges out of grooves, and the 
House of Lords produces homogeneity between the two 
divisions of the Court of Appeal. ‘Thus the adminis- 
tration of the law in England is kept as far as possible 
uniform, and uniformity here is of the greatest importance, 
for it allows a lawyer to advise his client with something 
very near certainty as to what he may legally do or abstain 
tom doing under given circumstances. In a word, it 
makes the law certain. We cannot, then, cut down 


appeals in order to prevent their misuse by powerful liti- 
gants oppressively inclined. But is there no other plan? 
Might it not be enacted that in cases of litigation arising 
between a private individual and a public Company or other 
corporate body, the private person, if successful in any 
superior Court, might, if he liked, defend an appeal against 
such decision in his favour in formd pauperis, the rule as to 
the suitor not being worth £5 beyond his wearing apparel 
being, of course, abrogated ? Suchacourse would inflict no 
hardship on the Company, and the individual, even if he lost 
through his case being badly conducted, would not, at any 
rate, be fined for having dared to try and hold a judgment 
in his own favour. No doubt, suing in formé pauperis, 
except occasionally in the Divorce Court, is now a mere 
survival. Still, it seems to us that it might be usefully 
revived in the way we have indicated. If, however, such 
a plan should be pronounced unworkable by those who 
have practical experience of the Courts, would it not be 
possible to enact that the House of Lords and the Court 
of Appeal should, in cases where a judgment obtained by 
a private litigant had been unsuccessfully appealed against 
by a public Company, order the payment of double costs by 
such Company? Weareaware that the policy of punishing 
vexatious actions by double or treble costs was done 
away with by the Statute 5 and 6 Vic., ¢. 97; but we do 
not feel sure that in cases where Companies deliberately 
misuse the right of appeal to crush the assertion of their 
rights by private individuals, some such system would 
not be useful. The whole matter has, at any rate, become 
well deserving of attention when Companies openly tell 
those who beat them in the Courts, that they will repent 
the victory. 

Before leaving the subject, we must say one word in 
apology for our distinction between Companies and private 
individuals. No doubt private individuals fighting among 
themselves occasionally make an oppressive use of the power 
of appeal. As a rule, however, such action does not take 
place. All private individuals, however rich, feel the 
worry of going to law, and exaggerate their loss in costs. 
A Company, however, has no such salutary sentimental 
check upon its litigiousness. A thousand pounds in costs 
more or less makes absolutely no mark on the dividend, 
and the Directors would far rather lose them than get a 
name for knuckling under. The consequences are that 
Companies need restraint in the way of litigation, and in 
an oppressive use of appeals, which in the individual is 
provided in other ways. There is a real difference between 
the way in which the most arbitrary individual acts, and 
the action of a Company. It is to restrain, if possible, 
the crushing weight of the Companies’ dead hand in liti- 
gation that we desire a change. It may be we have failed 
to suggest any outline of the way in which the difficulty 
can be met, but we do not therefore feel in the least dis- 
posed to believe that the matter is one for which there is 
no remedy whatever to be found. 





TRIPOLI. 


T uncertain intervals, but always with a savour of 
alarm, the word “Tripoli” appears in telegrams 

and letters dealing with what is called the “ balance of 
power” in the Mediterranean. France is supposed to 
covet this long strip of coast—a thousand miles if 
we include Barca,—and Italy, through the voices of her 
accredited friends, declares that rather than see it fall 
under the sway of France, she will declare war. Lively 
Italian imaginations see encroachments upon its borders, 
and armies assembled ready to spring forward on a futile 
pretext or none; and impulsive Frenchmen fancy they 
see naval and military preparations in King Humbert’s 
dominions with intent to descend upon and seize at least 
the principal port. Tripoli has not yet quite succeeded in 
attaining to the dignity of a “question,” but it seems to 
be always on the verge of becoming one, and even of 
reaching the “burning” stage, despite the cold douches 
thrown upon the sparkles which flicker ever and anon. 
Meantime, and it is rather a significant fact, the fervid, 
unofficial disputants on both sides seem to forget utterly 
that Tripoli is part of the Turkish Empire, garrisoned by 
an Ottoman army said to be considerable numerically, 
and ruled, through a Governor, direct from Stamboul ; in 
short, that it is the last tract of Africa under the Sultan’s 
domination. None would talk so lightly of taking it, or 





preventing some one else from taking it, were the ancient 
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land owned by any other lord, not even if he styled his | it arose, a danger to peace. At present, e 
Government a protectorate. But the Sultan’s African | watches the other and neither moves; but tha: 
provinces ever depended by a fragile chain, and this one, if | and prudent frame of mind may give way if 
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it were strong enough, would probably assert its virtual | temptation. Italy, it is asserted, will not Br tte 


independence. 
So far as the outer world is concerned, Tripoli is an 


obscure country. It is an extensive coast-belt of sand and | Tunisian border, war would ensue with Italy, and 


rock, interspersed with oases and fertile vales, with no 
really good harbour on the west, and one, possibly 
excellent, on the east, where the cliffs of Barca recede and 
form a fair bay. The coveted, if it be coveted, port of 
Tripoli is not accessible to large ships, nor is that of 
Benghazi; and all the inlets and roadsteads have a 
tendency to silt up. What is the charm which Tripoli 
exercises on the political imagination? It is sparsely 
inhabited; it does not produce much; its climate 
is severe, because the temperature alternates between 
comparative extremes of heat and cold. The charm 
must be supposed to lie in two things,—first, that 
the land is something to obtain; but mainly because 
Tripoli is one of the chief entrances into the interior of 
Northern Africa. It has magnificent possibilities to the 
south; and, indeed, the lordship, by a great stretch of 
imagination, is assumed to extend far into the Sahara. 
At any rate, the North-Eastern regions are more easily 
permeable from Tripoli than elsewhere. Through it are 
the roads to Fezzan and Bornu, fertile patches in the 
awful waste of stones and sand; and from them streams 
or rivulets of commerce flow down to the coast ports, and 
the traders going back to the South carry with them the 
products and goods of Europe. It used to be, and probably 
still is, one great route of the infamous slave-traders from 
the remote and still unknown inland districts to profitable 
markets beyond the limits of Tripoli itself; and black 
slaves, male and female, were, with ostrich-feathers, the 
distinguishing features of Tripolitan commerce. Tripoli, 
therefore, is regarded as valuable because it is a portal of 
Africa, as well as because it is a line of coast on a sea 
where, from immemorial time, nations have striven for 
empire. Moreover, it is a neighbour of Egypt, and 
although the desert tracts are repulsive, it is conceivable 
that, from Barca at least, communications might be formed 
with the valley of the Nile. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Italians should 
look with jealousy upon the further extension of French 
influence and power in the Mediterranean. They have 
long held Algeria, and have recently to all intents and pur- 
poses, except in name, annexed Tunis. The Africa of the 
Romans has passed from the sway of Rome to that of 
Paris, and possession has carried with it the means of 
developing great naval stations on the Malta channel 
within eighty miles of Sicily. It was to anticipate or 
antagonise Italy that the French Government seized on 
Tunis. ‘“ From the day when Italy ceased to be what has 
been impertinently called a geographical expression, and 
became a living and active reality,” said M. Waddington 
in 1882, “the question of Tunis imposed itself on us with 
a new force.” So Tunis was taken. It is true that 
he added, ‘we must go no farther;”’ yet ever since, 
Italy, then directly aimed at, has suspected that the 
counsel so emphatically tendered to France would not 
be accepted, but would be overborne either by ambition, 
or what is called the stress of events. They do not think 
there is much restraining force in the pithy remark made 
by Marshal Canrobert when M. Waddington had dilated 
on the duty of pushing French interests in the Mediter- 
ranean. Napoleon, he cried, endeavoured, and failed, to 
make that sea a French lake; adding, “and if he had 
succeeded, what purpose would this lake have served, when 
the hordes of Attila were on the plateau of Romain- 
ville?” Italy is sensitive because she has such a long and 
accessible coast-line, and therefore feels the weight of a 
potential war-port at Biserta, over against Sicily, as well 
as an actual war-port at Toulon. Her moral influence 
would be wounded were France to make herself the heir 
of the Ottoman in Tripoli and Barca; and she would, 
besides, lose a possible field of colonisation close at hand, 
which might come to supersede the distant, attractive, but 
alien shores of the Plate. M. Waddington’s language 
shows that he regarded Italy as a competitor for territory 
and influence in the Mediterranean, which she is and must 
be; and that fact justifies the depth of Italian anxiety. 

It is this very suspicion on both sides which may be 
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swallow Tripoli by a sudden dash,—that 
France, who, in her turn, knows that = 


with another Power. So that, for the tim 

for a long time, the matter will remain in sc * 
mercy of moderation and events. It should, howe = 
observed that whereas France, if she takes Tripoli wil “4 
it in order to employ there her capital and find wey 
for her enterprising professionals and politicians, [ 
should she go thither, would do so with the object : 
securing an outlet for her population. France : -< 
occupy and exploit; Italy would colonise; and Fe. ‘ 
no valid reason, if Northern Africa is held to be a : 
why Italy should be shut out, and the whole asc 
monopolised by French merchants and placemen, ithe 
power, however, to whose lot the country may fall wil 
have cut out for itself a piece of hard work, since th 
fanatical Moslem element is very strong beyond the sto : 
stretches which separate the shore zone from the dua 
That would not be an obstacle which either would count 
or flinch from dealing with; but it might make occupation, 
and even colonisation, expensive, for a series of frontier 
wars would certainly ensue. English concern in the problem 
cannot be wholly left out of account, not merely because 
the Tripoli State, like Tunis, flanks the trade route to the 
Suez Canal, but because Malta depends largely on Afric, 
for provisions, and her industrious sons also have some 
interest in the Mediterranean and the countries bathed } 
its waters. The main point, however, is,—Shall Italy be 
exposed to increased naval and military perils, and excluded 
from a more or less promising field for genuine and useful 
colonisation which is almost within sight of her Sicilian 
headlands? That is what will be at stake for her whenever 
the future of Tripoli falls under the arbitrage of diplomacy 
or arms. 





COMMERCIAL HYDRAULICS. 


HEN railways were first introduced, some bold men 

were found to declare, though to incredulous ears, 
that, as a matter of fact, the steam-engine would never 
kill the horse, and that the breed would not die out, in 
spite of the world ceasing to travel post. But thougha 
remnant thus looked forward to the horse holding his own, 
it is not recorded that any apologists were found for the 
continued existence of canals. They, it was universally 
admitted, must be put an end to by the iron road, and the 
disappearance of our inland water-ways was only looked 
upon as a matter of time. Now, however, we are beginning 
to see that the huge extension of traffic and the whole 
industrial stimulus caused by the railways, will act 
with as great effect upon canals as upon the roads, 
the carriages, and the horses. The only difference 
is that the effect upon the canals has been somewhat 
slower. Just as the number of miles of roads open, and 
of carts and horses, has increased out of all previous pro- 
portion since the building of the railways, so the water- 
ways will in the end be enormously multiplied. But 
though we are content, in spite of our greater skill, with 
the roads and the horses of our forefathers, we do not find 
their canals at all up to modern requirements. The feats of 
engineering performed in the building of the railways have 
taught us that we may now attempt much more than our 
predecessors dared, and thus, when we contemplate inland 
navigation, we are no more content with a narrow strip of 
water and slow barges, than we should be with a track for 
pack-horses instead of a highway. We can no longer 
submit to the delays and troubles of transfer from ship to 
barge: we must bring the great ships into the heart of the 
country, and endow our inland towns with ports and docks 
Already we have got one huge scheme for a ship-canal 
which will bring ocean-going steamers under the windows 
of the cotton depéts at Manchester, half completed ; and 
now plans are being launched for doing the same at 
Birmingham and Sheffield, and for cutting off the ugly 
angle of Cornwall and Devonshire by a canal from the 
Bristol to the English Channel, which will allow ships to 
bring Welsh coal into the South Coast ports without the 
present detour of near four hundred miles. This last 
scheme, if it is ever carried out, will indeed be a triumph 
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the two plans for achieving this junction of the seas, 
that the canal they propose need only have 
two locks, one at each end, and that its waters may 
be replenished from the sea,—we wonder how the birds 
wild animals, hares, and stoats, and weasels, that 
come to drink at the new river will like the taste of the 
salt water. The canal is projected to start at Stolford, a 
Gomersetshire village on Bridgewater Bay, a little west of 
the mouth of the Parret. Thence it is proposed to carry 
t to Taunton, then to Exeter, and lastly, following the 
course of the estuary of the Exe, to a place called Langstone 
Bay, on the Channel and opposite Exmouth. This course, 
sixty-two miles in length, is by no means the shortest ; but 
avoids the ribs of hill with which the portions of Somer- 
gtshire and Devonshire to be traversed by the canal are 
studded, and reduces the deepest cutting to no more than 
90 ft. One of the features of the canal is that the pro- 
‘actors propose to utilise, by deepening and widening, the 
existing canals of the district. Exeter already has a 
floating basin connected with the sea by a canal over 
five miles long and capable of taking ships of 400 tons. 
This canal will be among those acquired, and will be 
deepened and widened as may be necessary. The proposed 
canal, however, will in reality be much more than a 
widening and deepening of the existing water-ways ; for it 
will be 125 ft. wide at the surface, 36 ft. at the bottom, 
and 21 ft. deep,—dimensions which it is stated will allow 
the passage of vessels of from 1,000 to 1,500 tons. The 
cost will, no doubt, be great—it is estimated at over 
$3,000,000—but the promoters of the project declare 
that the traffic in Welsh coal alone, which will thus be 
enabled to get to London and the Southern Counties 
without the expense of railway carriage, will be amply 
sufficient to make the undertaking pay. London, it 
is argued, now only draws one-fifteenth of her coal- 
supply from Wales. If the canal enabled the Welsh 
colliers to get to London by only travelling 355 miles, or 
about the same distance as that which the colliers from the 
North have to traverse, the Metropolis, it is calculated, 
would take half her coal from Wales,—the steamers in 
theriver using it to replenish their bunkers, and the manu- 
facturers to run their engines. Such is the proposal to 
unite the Severn Sea with the English Channel. Un- 
doubtedly there is a certain charm in the scheme. The 
thought of Taunton, deep in elm-fringed pastures and 
apple-orchards, awakening from the dream that has 
fallen on her since she sent her young men to perish 
at Sedgemoor, to find the tall ships passing beneath 
her red-brown towers and unloading their freights at busy 
wharfs and docks, is indeed fascinating. The country 
between Manchester and the Mersey is so populous, so 
intersected by railways and canals already, so sophisticated 
in every way, that to find yet another mighty engineering 
work wakes no wonder of contrast. The deep salt-water 
river winding through the Somersetshire pastures and by 
quiet, dwindling, inland villages, suggests, however, feelings 
of quite another kind, and sets the mind at work ona 
thousand curious problems as to how the new road to the 
sea will affect the lives of the men and women suddenly 
set, asit were, upon its banks, who will find the salt stream 
cutting them off from their neighbours, dividing their 
parishes, and introducing into their lives such institutions 
as the ferry-boat, and such pastimes as rowing and sailing. 
There is another kind of hydraulic work, too, of which 
we shall yet see endless repetitions, and that is the one just 
completed by the Liverpool Corporation. Unable or dis- 
inclined to steal a lake, as Manchester has done, Liverpool 
has resolved to make one. Perhaps the most beautiful thing 
in the world is a clear, deep lake, set round about by’ steep 
and wooded hillsides. Such a lake the Mayor and Burgesses 
of the City of Liverpool have been making out of dry 
land for the past seven years to serve them as a water 
reservoir, and by the middle of next month their work will 
practically completed. A writer in the Daily News has 
lately described the site of what, when it is finished, will be 
oné of the most striking lakes in England. The surface of 
the lake will be 825 ft. above the sea, and from its sides the 
mountains will rise to the height of from 1,300 ft. to 2,200ft. 
The valley which is thus to be utilised, called the Vyrnwy 
Valley, is in Montgomeryshire, and is about sixty-eight 
miles from Liverpool. At present, it contains an in- 
habited village, with a church, two chapels, shops, an inn, 
slate-roofed cottages, and a post-office; and through it 
flows the Vyrnwy stream, spanned by a stone arched 


bridge. Soon, however, the life of the village must stop 
for ever, and the inhabitants be gone never to return. For 
a week more the life may go on as usual, and then the 
opening in the great Cyclopean wall, at the end of 
the valley, where the stones are laid 10 ft. long, 3 ft. 
wide, and 100 ft. high, and fitted together with cement 
harder than the stone itself, will be shut, and the water 
will rise and cover the roofs, and the church-tower, and the 
houses where men have been born and died. The dead are 
gone already, and the living must follow them,—either to a 
village to be built round the new graveyard, where the fore- 
fathers of the hamlet have been taken and reburied under 
their own tombstones ; or else to new homes where they will 
not even be able to look down upon, as often as the surface 
of the lake grows clear, the roofs they once dwelt beneath. 
No doubt it is necessary that the lake should be made, and 
no doubt the poor people have been properly compensated. 
Still, it is impossible not to feel touched at the fate of the 
villagers. Even men who have voluntarily left it, have a 
soft place in their hearts for their birthplace, and would 
hate to hear of its destruction. What must it be to those 
who are still home-keepers, to have the houses where they 
were born and where their fathers died, blotted out for 
ever from all human recognition? There is a grey-green 
lake in the Italian Tyrol formed by a great landslip, 
which drowned a whole village, where tradition says the 
church bells still ring to service. Its fate, however, is 
not half so moving as that of the village which must 
die that the great city of the North may drink. To 
founder amid the wreck of Nature seems somehow 
less sad than to perish by a cold and nerveless power 
engendered of the toil of a swarm of human ants. But 
if we find a pathos in the fate of Vyrnwy, we must not 
forego a word of delight and admiration for the work 
which has enabled man to drown the valley,—the great 
dam built to keep back the waters. People talk as if the 
work of the present day was never equal to that of the 
past. Probably the great wall of hewn stone at Vyrnwy, 
sunk 60 ft. below the ground to reach a foundation of rock, 
towering 100ft. high, and stretching 1,173 ft. long, has never 
been equalled even in the great tanks in Ceylon: it has cer- 
tainly never been surpassed in perfection of masonry. Every 
stone has been squared and draughted all round, the outer 
face only being left rough, and in look the courses of the 
masonry are said to resemble the Great Wall of the 
Temple at Jerusalem at the Jew’s Wailing Place. Before 
each stone was put in its place, it was carefully washed, so 
that no extraneous matter might possibly interfere with 
the stability of the structure. Along the top of the great 
wall runs a roadway, 17 ft. wide, resting upon arches 
under which the overflow of the lake will run,—a feature 
which, we should imagine, must make the wall, when seen 
from below, a very striking object. Certainly Liverpool 
is to be congratulated upon having now at last secured—it 
will take over a year to fill the lake, but except for that, 
the work is done—a really fine supply of water. We have 
too long been behind the ancients in the water supplied to 
our great cities. It is to be hoped that the next genera- 
tion will amend our fault, and give the people that without 
which there can be neither health nor comfort,—a free and 
unlimited supply of pure water. Some day we suppose 
that London will realise the risk she runs from relying 
well-nigh solely on the Thames, will create a lake as grand 
as herself, and will let pure water run to waste in the 
city as it does to this day in Rome, for that gift of the 
Cesars has never been taken from the Imperial city. That 
is a socialism worth having. Unfortunately, however, such 
things just now do not seem to touch the people. 








REWARDS FOR THE DETECTION OF CRIME. 
HE Whitechapel murders have once more raised the 
question of the policy of offering rewards for the detec- 
tion of crime. At the inquest on the woman murdered in 
Whitechapel, the foreman of the jury gave it as his opinion that 
a reward for the detection of the first murder would have 
prevented the two subsequent crimes. It could only have 
done so by leading to the immediate detection of the murderer, 
a very unlikely result indeed. There is, however, a wide- 


spread if not very reasonable desire that something should 
be done by the authorities to show unmistakably, what might 
well be taken for granted, that they are exerting themselves 





to the utmost for the detection of these appalling crimes. 
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The offer of a reward is the first thing to suggest itself, and it 
has accordingly been clamorously demanded by a section of 
the Press, too excited to consider the question calmly in all its 
bearings. If the Home Office has refused the application 
made to it, it is not, it is needless to say, out of apathy or 
indifference to the safety of the poorer inhabitants of London, 
but because, as stated in Mr. Matthews’s letter to the White- 
chapel committee, experience has shown that such offers of 
reward tend to produce more harm than good. It is now some 
years since the authorities, after mature consideration, deter- 
mined to discontinue the practice, and nothing has since 
happened to show that they were wrong. The reasons which 
influenced them were gone into very fully at the time by 
Sir William Harcourt, the then Home Secretary, in a letter 
to the City authorities refusing to join with them in offering 
a heavy reward for the discovery of the miscreants who had 
attempted to blow up London Bridge. The weight of some 
of these reasons is undeniable, and it is clear in any case that 
rewards should only be offered under very special circum- 
stances, and when all other resources have been exhausted. 

First, as to the police, it is eminently undesirable to offer 
men special inducements to discharge their primary and most 
important duties. The desire of distinction and the hope of 
promotion should, and when not interfered with, do prove 
sufficient motives to call out all their energies. The practice 
of offering rewards is calculated, not to make them more 
active in the detection of crime where they are given, but to 
make them less active where they are not. It exposes them to 
the temptation to exert themselves as little as possible, in the 
knowledge that if they are unsuccessful for a time, a reward 
will be forthcoming. This evil is inherent to the practice, and 
strong reasons are necessary to entitle us to disregard it. 

As regards the general public, the same considerations apply 
to persons in possession of important information, who may 
be tempted to keep it back. Asa matter of fact, one of the 
first effects of a reward is to make a number of people speak 
out who might more profitably have been paid to keep silent. 
The vain hope of obtaining the reward brings upon the police 
a mass of misleading information and false clues, which do 
more to retard than to advance the progress of the inquiry- 
Nor is it possible altogether to leave out of account the 
temptation that the offer of a large sum of money puts in the 
way of the needy and unscrupulous. The case of a con- 
spiracy to convict an entirely innocent man is conceivable, 
but it is not the most obvious danger. Where a man has 
been charged on a genuine suspicion, a prospective reward may 
lead witnesses to exaggerate their evidence against him, and 
even to supply missing links in the chain of proof. Whenever 
a miscarriage of justice has been caused in this way by the 
evidence of the police, it has almost invariably been due to an 
exaggerated desire to make a case, and prevent the guilty 
from slipping through their hands, rather than to any set 
purpose to convict the innocent. The danger is greater, both 
with them and with other witnesses, when a reward is to 
follow on conviction, and instances in which it has been felt 
are not unknown. Lastly, it was alleged by high authorities, 
when the practice was discontinued, that it had been found to 
elicit little information that was not otherwise available. 


The above considerations make offering a reward at best 
an undesirable means of discovering guilt, and justify the 
rule that it should only be resorted to in exceptional cases. 
Is the present one of these? The assertion, which in this 
instance we believe unfounded, that the offer would stimulate 
the activity of the police may be dismissed at once. It would 
be the strongest reason for refusing to make it. But would it be 
likely to make any one speak out who is now keeping back in- 
formation? We cannot see that it would. It might be other- 
wise if the outrages were the work of a gang whose members 
could betray one onother, or if there were grounds for think- 
ing that the murderer was being sheltered from the police. 
But here the crimes are so unhuman, and the horror and 
detestation they have aroused so universal, that it is difficult 
to admit the supposition. It looks rather as if the murderer 
had succeeded altogether in eluding suspicion. 

The offer of a reward is objectionable in principle, and not 
likely in this case to advance the desired result. One thing 
might, however, be urged in its favour. It might tend to allay 
the excited feeling in the East End of London. It might 
remove the notion current among ignorant and panic-stricken 
people that the authorities are apathetic, or indifferent to 


the treble horror which has sent a thrill through Lon 
such as it has not known for years. In Whitecha 
the inhabitants are loudly declaring their conviction 
it would lead to the detection of the criminal, Pade 
they would be unable to specify any good vali bly 
believing so. It is the one thing which might haye for 
done and has not been done; and with the murderer still 
large, they cannot bear to leave any expedient untried, . 
it is, a sum of money is actually being subscribed for the 
pose by the residents in the district. The reward so flats 
not likely to be more fruitful than that put forward under ik 
circumstances by the Common Council for the detection ; 
the dynamite criminals. With most of the attendant otk 
has, however, one important advantage over Government 
action. It is at least as likely to be successful, and it does 
not involve the adoption by the authorities, in deference ty 
panic, of an expedient which experience has taught them to 
condemn. 





MAMMOTH SQUIRES. 


ee sort of surprise with which the account of Prince 
John Schwarzenberg, his immense domain, his great 
fortune, twelve millions, and his life as an active landowner 
has been read in this country, points to a curious change in 
European society. The great nobles who are landlords anj 
nothing else are shrinking back into comparative obscurity, 
No one any longer describes them or their magnificence, The 
interest taken in the new millionaires increases every year, 
they are watched like Princes, and their movements, whims, 
and speculations recorded as if they were statesmen—though, 
by-the-way, you seldom hear anything of the individual 
character of Creesus—but the great landlords are entirely 
overlooked. The majority of Englishmen are, we suspect, 
hardly aware that everywhere in Europe except France, and 
in Spanish America, there are a few landlords whose incomes, 
derived from estates alone, rival those of the trading magnates, 
who live in palaces which are often museums of art and centres 
of a large social life, and who reign in a most direct kind of way 
over great areas of territory and thousands of dependants. They 
are aware that a few such men still exist in England, though 
shrinking yearly in importance; but they hardly know that 
in Germany and Austria, Italy and Spain, there are still 
numerous families of vast landed wealth looked up to by whole 
provinces as a kind of Princes, and exercising an influence 
which in their localities is almost irresistible. Many of them, 
no doubt, seek the livelier life of the capitals, and are known 
only as aristocrats, men exhausting great resources in the 
search for pleasure and excitement; and a few more throw 
themselves into politics and are lost among the statesmen of 
the second rank—hardly any first-class landowner, except 
Lord Hartington, has in recent years been well in the front 
of politics—but there are still many who reside on their 
estates and make it the business of their lives to administer 
or improve them. Their amusement, in fact, is to govern. In 
Germany and Austria, indeed, they have of late years been 
most active, seeking money sedulously in what they think the 
modern way, setting up factories, introducing new cultures, 
importing new breeds of beasts, and even trying to found 
banks or establish great export trades in timber, fruit, or wine. 
They do not, we fancy, often succeed, for though they have 
the millionaire’s first faculty, that of commanding men in 
great numbers, they lack his second, that of compelling all 
whom they command to bring in profit for them. They 
trust their agents, intendants, and managers far too much, 
and are often plundered in a way which, but for the solidity 
of their fortunes, and their reluctance to part with their estates 
outright, would speedily bring them to ruin. They survive, it 
being the class just below them which becomes embarrassed,is 
bought out by new men, and passes silently away; but they 
are losing their great position, and sinking from nobles into 
mammoth squires. Their power, in fact, except in so far asit 
is derived from possessions, is passing away. The Gover 
ments rarely now use them as Ministers, preferring met 
less independent of success; they do not sway Parliaments; 
and they rarely become the favourites of the people. They 
no longer raise military forces ; their direct and legal authority, 
except in places like Mecklenburg, has been taken away from 
them, and they rarely, except in Italy, seek the great posts ia 
Government service. They tend, in fact, towards a seclusion 
which protects them, but deprives them of weight in the 





community, and they become, as we have said, mammoth 
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of the last importance to their estates, but 
poe noticed by the body of the people. Even in 
Bugland, where publicity is becoming a disease, the great 
country nobles are, of all men, seldomest noticed in the 
newspaper’, and unless they hold Irish estates or city 
rties, the policy of men like the Dukes of Northum- 
parland or Buccleuch, or Sir W. W. Wynn or Sir T. Acland, on 
their own estates scarcely ever receives a word of comment. 
The same is the case on the Continent, and of all who spoke of 
“the Schwarzenberg realm,” not 1 per cent. knew or cared 
to know the history of its management. The class, in fact, 
ghich but fifty years ago was the really great class of Europe, 
and is even now probably the richest, the great millionaires 
being very few, is settling down into a kind of obscurity like 
that of the cultivated rich in the American Union. Their 
numbers are never recruited, for the new men, though 
they buy land, do not buy it anywhere in counties; the 
laws of inheritance usual on the Continent operate terribly 
against them; they suffer more from spendthrifts than the 
new houses, partly because their magnificence is more 
dangerous, because it must be sustained by borrowed money, 
and partly because their heirs are less fettered, when boys, by 
fear of parental disfavour; and they grow, we imagine, 
weaker than their rivals, who, it must be remembered, are all 
of them as a class within a generation or two of founders who 
must have had exceptional faculty for accumulation. 


The class, we suspect, will perish, though slowly, and not 
from poverty so much as from other causes. They probably 
will remain rich in money, for they are taking enormous 
pains to keep their resources together; they make on the 
Continent great sacrifices to avoid division ; and they enjoy a 
natural but most pronounced preference in the eyes of the 
heiresses who now appear so often, and who will become with 
the change in the position of civilised women so much more 
numerous. It is not only American girls who enrich the 
great families, but Jewesses, and the daughters of the trading 
kings of every description. The wealth will stay for a time, 
but the interest of the old ruling position dies away. Really 
to reign on a great estate requires energy like that of the 
Emperor William, who works like a contractor with his 
fortune made but not solid, or a barrister who at forty- 
seven sees the ball at his feet; and to make such work 
exciting, power is required, and power is dying away, killed 
by the change in laws, by the democratic sentiment, and 
by the looseness with which the rural classes now sit to 
the soil. The disfavour of the great man once meant 
rain; but what is the attraction of vast ownership, when 
you can hardly dismiss a tenant, and the expression of 
alandlord’s wish is rather a reason for resistance than sub- 
mission? The desire to keep together these vast properties 
will end, even if democratic taxation does not extinguish 
them in a more summary way, the great man feeling 
happier with his park and his income than with unpro- 
ductive rights over districts he scarcely can visit or see. 
The diplomatic Schwarzenberg, the man who made the 
wonderful mot, “ You can do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them,” did not, we have been told in Vienna, accurately 
know where some of the family estates were situated. 
Other interests will draw the great landowners from their 
old work; and as the class dwindles, one wonders if any 
other will take its place. We incline to think not, during any 
time it is worth while to speculate about. As a matter of 
fact, the new men do not assume the old position—(name 
anywhere one, except in the Scotch Highlands, who has 
done so ?)—and it is not to be wondered at. Local leadérship 
mm support of the dominant crowd, the all-puissant “ People,” 

rdly gives significance, and local leadership against it is 

oming impossible. What can a Radziwill in Germany, ora 
Swarzenberg in Austria, or a Massimo in Italy, or a d’Ossuna 
in Spain, do against the concrete and visible government 
of officials, or the impalpable, invisible, but crushing govern- 
ment of opinion? Local ambition, therefore, dies, and 
the sense of local strength. Men talk in all countries of 
decentralisation as an object, but democracy is essentially 
4 centralising power, and when it speaks either through 
4 representative body or a Cwsar, the breath of its mouth 
18 not to be resisted, though it may be silently scorned. 
Men will not escape from their perennial hunger to be 
governed and led, any more than any other gregarious 
animals will; but neither government nor leadership will 


come from local sources. When the present magnates pass 
away, there will be no more of the same kind, or of any 
kind in the least like unto them. If a local force grows up, 
which is quite possible, for there are many segregating 
tendencies abroad, and an idea afloat that even a village 
could do much for itself if it had but law-making power, 
the magnate will be either the man who can sway with 
much persuasion and many concessions to foolishness an 
elected council, or else a bureaucratic delegate from the 
central bureaucracy, who will really rule, but be himself, 
like a reigning Commissioner in India, only a passing shadow. 
We do not know that the change will be bad; we are not 
discussing that; but it will involve all Europe in a silent 
social revolution, and profoundly affect the universal social 
ideal. Prince John Schwarzenberg, as described in the Timer, 
is, we suppose, a nuisance, as is a tree on corn-land; but, like 
the tree, he supplies a fixed point in the landscape, where 
without it all is indefinite, and, to the eye, apparently in 
movement. 





LITERARY ANODYNES. 

ITHOUT a doubt, mental sedatives are craved for by 

a very large and increasing number of men and women. 
There are moments in life when the one thing we want is a 
literary anodyne, and nothing else will do. The mind requires 
rest, and yet it cannot rest, like the body, in mere inaction. 
It must be patted into quietness like a restless child, and won 
to calm by employing it upon something which shall just 
occupy and yet never force it into activity. Some men find 
their literary anodynes in easy mathematical problems, others 
in records of travel or in the discoveries of science. Such 
people, however, are the exceptions. To mankind in general, 
the novel is the only potent anodyne. 

It is of such literary anodynes that Mr. Andrew Lang writes 
a very pleasant article in the September number of the New 
Princeton Review. “A man,” says Mr. Lang, “wants his 
novel to be an anodyne;” and from this standpoint he proceeds 
to declaim against those who wish to make fiction “ the last 
word of humanity.” Modern fiction is either “the novel of 
the new religion, the novel of the new society that declines 
to have any religion, the novel of dismal commonplace, 
or the novel of the Divorce Court.” “Are not,” he con- 
tinues, “some fourteen hours of the day enough wherein to 
fight with problems and worry about faiths and rend one’s 
heart with futile pities and powerless indignations? Leave me 
an hour in the day not to work in, or ponder in, or sorrow in ; 
but to dream in, or to wander in the dreams of others. .... . 
To get into fairyland, that is the aspiration of all of us whom 
the world oppresses.” Scott, Dumas, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Gaboriau, and plenty of others, old and new, 
will do this for us; and therefore they and their kind are the 
gnly true writers of fiction. Such is the line of Mr. Lang’s 
thought. But does he not make a very notable confusion? 
No doubt the tellers of tales of adventure and of romance, 
whether they write of to-day or of long-forgotten times, are 
the best compounders of that sovereign nepenthe for which so 
many jaded brains are always craving. That, however, does 
not show that the novel of manners, of character, of politics, 
of sentiment, of reflection, of still life, and of life as men 
live it not on the High Veldt or in ships that go searching for 
treasure, but in the dull routine of the real world, has no 
raison d’étre. Because “Treasure Island” or the “ New 
Arabian Nights” are better to read after a hard day of brain- 
work than “Silas Marner,” that does not make the miracle- 
working of the golden-haired child any the less a noble story. 
In his apology for anodynes, Mr. Lang has, in fact, gone much 
too far, and has written as if such a thing as ordinary mental 
meat and drink did not exist. 

The apologist for the novel which aims at something more 
than mere story-telling has plenty of ground upon which to 
make his defence. The literature of a nation may no doubt 
reflect its manners and its life, but it also helps to mould them. 
The novel, as the strongest and most popular form of literature, 
can and does affect the national life. It can be, and often is, 
a great instructor,—a school of conduct and of manners. A 
novel with a too apparent purpose is no doubt unbearable ; 
but for all that, those novels of Dickens and of Charles 
Reade which were written with an avowed social aim, not 
only helped to produce great and visible effects, but were in 





every sense good novels, not mere sermons in monthly parts. 
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Thackeray, too, because he was burnt up with the desire to 
make English people ashamed of admiring the peerage, and 
because his novels are often nothing but a series of reflective 
essays and character-studies slowly revolving round the 
thinnest of stories, was not therefore any the less a writer of 
fiction. The novels that appeal to us by the same means as 
the Greek drama, and are, in fact, prose tragedies or comedies, 
are also not to be condemned merely because, instead of 
thinking only of getting on with more adventures or thickening 
the plot, they strive to resolve by raising and appeasing the 
sense of pity and terror in their readers. No; the novel in its 
highest sense is as much a part of the larger life as the plays 
of Shakespeare, the sculpture of the Greeks, or the pictures of 
Raphael; and to abandon the nobler forms of the narrative 
art for mere story-telling, would be as great a sign of literary 
decadence as it is possible to imagine. But if we decide not 
to look at the matter in the large, and accept for the moment 
the modern definition that the end of Art is only to please, 
we shall still find that Mr. Lang’s exclusion of everything 
which does not make a good literary anodyne from the 
ranks of novels, cannot be sustained. What does the world at 
large want in its novels? Mr. Lang says it does not want 
“realistic photographs of the life we know too well, realistic 
studies of the development of characters like our own petty 
characters, thwarted passions, unfulfilled ambitions, tarnished 
victories over self, over temptations, melancholy compromises, 
misery more or less disguised, dull dinner-parties, degraded 
politics,” nor yet a new religion in three volumes, nor novels 
where the hunt for adjectives and epigrams wearies us as we 
read. Now, wecan quite understand Mr. Lang not wanting to 
hear about “the world we know so well ”—i.e., the big London 
world, made up of fashion and eminence, political, literary, and 
social—nor about character development, nor about dinner- 
parties, nor politics, nor new religions, nor the hunt for 
epigrams ; for this is the world in which he himself lives, and 
these are the subjects which he and other London men of letters 
are perpetually hearing discussed. In the same way, a sailor 
does not care about sea-novels, nor a farmer about tales of 
country life. In novels, we like to fly to something un- 
familiar. But to the greater number of readers, the subjects 
Mr. Lang enumerates are quite unfamiliar. They do not 
know how people talk at London dinner-parties, any more 
than they do how people talk in the forecastle of a pirate 
schooner. They are not in the habit of hearing their neigh- 
bours analysing each his friend’s character; and when these 
things are done in the novel, it amuses them extremely. Even 
the new religion in three volumes, which seems so intolerable 
to Mr. Lang, is an intense source of interest to thousands who, 
though they may be steeped to the lips in the old-fashioned 
forms of theological discussion, are quite unused to see religion 
apparently reappearing in the garb of modern humani- 
tarianism. In truth, men want in their novels to escape from 
themselves, their own life, and their own indigenous ideas, into 
a new world. Men of letters who, through seeing life for 
themselves, or by an infinity of reading about life, have 
exhausted the actual world and its topics, like to escape into 
fairyland. For the ordinary reader, however, the world is 
still for the most part an unknown country, and so far 
more interesting than even fairyland. He asks, therefore, 
for exactly the novel which Mr. Lang most abhors. Ina word, 
one man’s irritant is another man’s anodyne,—the man of 
letters likes to get his brain on to new ground when he is 
resting; so does the country doctor or solicitor; but the 
ground which is new to one is deadly stale to the other. 
The difference between the two is natural enough, and suggests 
the reason why the critics often praise a novel which no one 
will read, and damn one which sells a dozen editions. A man 
praises a novel according as he finds it readable or not; but 
the critics and the greater public have a perfectly different 
standard of interest, and accordingly their verdicts often differ 
totally over works of fiction. 


. Such seems to us the fallacy of Mr. Lang’s paper. He 
thinks what is a change to him is a change to the rest of the 
world, and he fails to admit that there is something in novel- 
writing beyond story-telling,—and a something which places 
the great novels on a level with the very highest works of 
literature. For this latter mistake he may, however, well be 
pardoned, for he has evidently in his mind the latest products 
of the naturalistic school. It is hardly to be wondered at if a 
man fresh from “ L’Immortel” should cry,— Let us have an 





end of all this analysis of filth, brutality, and realism, ang 
confine the novelist’s art to the mere telling of a tale which 
may while away an hour of mental lassitude, and give Without 
loathing the mental recreation we demand.’ Thank heay 
however, the choice is not necessarily between naturalism a 
tales of adventure! Romance we must have, for life would 
indeed be poor without it; but we may have, too, the 


deeper work of the novelist, which sets before us the ea 


life, and helps to allay those sorrows and miseries which 
cannot always be met by merely taking the hand of some bold 
adventurer and wandering with him into the land of dreams, 


(*,* There is an error in our account of “Tho Constable 
Family ” on the 15th inst. Lionel Constable never married. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 


(To THE EpIToR o¥ THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—The Spectator does not disdain anecdotes of dogs and 
their doings, and I think the following history, to which | 
can bear personal testimony, may be found not uninteresting 
to your readers. At this delightful house in Perthshire where 
Iam on a visit, there is a well-bred pointer, named ‘ Fop,’ who, 
when not engaged in his professional pursuits on the moor, 
lives chiefly in a kennel placed in a loose-box adjoining the 
other stables attached to the house. Nearly a year ago there 
were a pair of pigeons who lived in and about the stable-yard! 
One of the birds died, and its bereaved mate at once attached 
itself for society and protection to the dog, and has been its 
constant companion ever since. On the days when the 
sportsmen are not seeking grouse, the dog is in his kennel, 
and the pigeon is always his close attendant. She roosts on 
a rack over the manger of the stable, and in the day-time is 
either strutting about preening her feathers, taking her meals 
from the dog’s biscuit and water-tin, or quite as often sitting 
in the kennel by his side, nestling close to him. ‘Fop,’ who 
is an amiable and rather sentimental being, takes no apparent 
notice of his companion, except that we observe him, in 
jumping into or out of his kennel while the pigeon is 
there, to take obvious care not to crush or disturb her in 
any way. The only other symptom ‘ Fop’ has shown of being 
jealous for the pigeon’s comfort and convenience is that when 
of late two chickens from the stable-yard wandered into the 
apartment where the dog and pigeon reside, he very promptly 
bit their heads off, as if in mute intimation that one bird is 
company, and two (or rather three) are none. 

The story is rather one of a pigeon than a dog, for it is 
quite evident that she is the devoted friend, and that he 
acquiesces in the friendship. On the days when ‘Fop’ is 
taken, to his infinite delight, on to the moor, the pigeon is 
much concerned. She follows him as far as she dare, taking 
a series of short flights over his head, until a little wood is 
reached, through which the keeper and dogs have to take 
their way. At this point her courage fails her, and she 
returns to the stable, to wait hopefully for her comrade’s 
return. 

This singular alliance is a great joy and interest to the 
keepers, coachmen, and grooms of the establishment, and as 
the keeper gave me a strong hint that the story ought to be 
told in print, adding that he had seen much less noteworthy 
incidents of animal life promoted to such honour, I have 
ventured to send it to you. I may add that the pigeon is of 
the kind called “Jacobin,” and is white, with a black wing. 
Is there any precedent for such close intimacies between 
animals so widely separated in kind and habit?—I am, Si, 
&e., ALFRED AINGER. 

Tullibelton, Bankfoot, Perth, September 18th. 


WAR TO THE LANDLORDS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—At the end of an article entitled “ War to the Lané- 
lords,” in the Spectator of September 8th, there are made 
certain statements on which I crave your kind permission to 
be allowed to comment. My reason for doing so is this, that 
you do not quite correctly describe the opinions and views of 
those who, with myself, believe that the present position of 
many English landlords is not only impracticable and im- 
possible, but radically unjust. 
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With much that you say I cordially agree, If you will 
allow me, I will mention first the points in which we are at 
ove. The enfranchisement of leaseholds and the nationalisa- 
tion of land, as that phrase is commonly understood, are 
mutually destructive of the other. The first is a Conserva- 
tive measure, because it would give an ancient class that 
numerical strength without which it cannot hold its own 
to-day. You frequently allude to the “cheap rifle” in the 
hands of many small owners, Westmoreland statesmen, and 
others. This means, of course, that apart from moral sanction 
and the conscience of the community, the security of property, 
like the safety of the State, rests on force, the power of the 
strong to hold what is their own. The landlords have no 
longer the proper physical foundation for their system. I am 
only surprised that the necessity, and the imminent necessity, 
of giving a pyramidal base to their very shaky edifice has not 
before now presented itself vividly to their minds. 

I disagree with you totally in thinking that any considerable 
class of Englishmen—that is to say, any class worth 
reckoning with at the polling-booth, or in the event of an 
appeal to force—are hostile to property, or that they are 
particularly delighted to hear the landlords called “ pirates,” 
or “brigands,” or “ bloated brutes.” What I believe—and, 
indeed, fancy I know—is, that the vast majority of active 
Englishmen who take the trouble to think on the question, 
hold that land must be held by individuals as property, but 
with greater limitations, for the general good, of the powers of 
the individual. They say that the Land Laws and the laws 
relating to house-tenuré were made under a political and social 
system different from the present one, and that to the present 
one theyare not adapted. A class legislated for itself selfishly 
because it had the power to do so. Now other interests have 
power, and they will see that the arrangements they deem un- 
fair are amended. They do not wish to confiscate. They 
maintain that they wish to put a stop to confiscation,—con- 
fiscation practised by the landlords. If you urge that they are 
wrong in their contention as to the facts, you must admit that 
their principles are sound. They abhor plunder; they regard 
“socialism” as a bugbear; a cry of “ Wolf!” used to make 
them the prey of the bear. 

Further, I am of opinion that they would be at variance 

with you in placing land on the same footing as “ bread, or 
timber, or leather.’ The perishable and the practically 
imperishable are not thus lightly to be compared; but still, if 
it were possible to deal with “ bread” as some landlords deal 
with land, there would, Sir, be trouble in this London of ours. 
T hold that the State must, in the necessity of things, have a 
more direct share in the moral proprietorship of land than it 
has in any evanescent commodity. It has, by the devotion 
and sacrifice of its citizens, defended the land through ages; 
it keeps off the external foe and represses the internal. All 
its efforts benefit most of all the land. Moreover, the absolute, 
unrestricted ownership of land would reduce us theoretically 
to this practical absurdity, that one universal landlord 
might evict every Englishman from his native land. As 
it is, our law does not admit, in one important instance, 
a perpetual proprietorship of an article. What can be more 
distinctly the creation of man than his book? Yet, though 
his claim to its ownership is better, in my opinion, than the 
landlord's to his estate, the author’s family is deprived of the 
copyright after a paltry seven years from the death of the 
only possible creator of the property. This is for the general 
good, and because authors are, comparatively, not a powerful 
class. At the present moment, the landlords are ceasing to 
be 8o powerful a class as they once were, and therefore the 
view of the general good will count more in the estimation of 
their “ rights.” 

According to my reading of history, things have not been 
as they are now “for a thousand years.” The tenure of land 
all through the fendal times was based on service to the 
State. The Barons held by right of the strong arm, but they 
maintained the Army. They supplied the troops for Falkirk, 
for Agincourt, for Flodden. What do our magnates now 
give in exchange for their privileges—a piece of land, 
perhaps at the market price, to some obliging vestry? When 
the feudal system went, and later on the Royal power, the 
caste of wealthy agriculturists had it all their own way. They 
legislated to suit themselves. They made hay while their sun 


‘shone, and did their best, with the aid of the lawyers, to fix 
With Joshua that spoil-aiding orb in the heavens. But that 


sort of thing could not last for ever. It is the turn of other 
folk now to have some sort of say in the matter. There may 
be nonsense talked; but what Englishmen of the middle and 
artisan classes want is the fair play long denied them, and to 
call this by any name which implies moral turpitude or poli- 
tical insanity appears to me humbug and nonsense, only calcu- 
lated to throw dust in the eyes of the public, and not likely 
to do any real good to the class from which justice is demanded. 
—I am, Sir, &e., FRANK BANFIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Landlords of London.” 

17 Louahborough Park, S.W., September 15th. 

[We do not understand what Mr. Banfield is so angry with 
us about. Our single objection is to the plunder which he 
repudiates. Weareas willing as he is to make land transferable. 
We see, however, no justice whatever in abusing a class which 
in almost all instances obtained its possessions, as traders 
obtain Consols, by purchase under the State guarantee. If 
we are to search into the origin of property, all England must 
be surrendered to the Welsh.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 

[To THe EpiTor ov THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—With regard to your criticism of Mr. Shaftoe’s presi- 
dential address, in the Spectator of the 8th inst., if the 
President, instead of saying that overcrowding “ is the sin of 
the landlord class,” had said, ‘is due to the system of private 
property in land,’ he would have said what is generally 
believed by land-reformers ; and, moreover, this is, it is to be 
supposed, what he really meant. Again, speaking from a 
knowledge of the proposals and arguments of the land- 
nationalisers, I believe that he referred to country landlords 
only. Their argument is that crowding into towns, and the 
sweating consequent thereon, is caused by the unwillingness 
of country landowners and agents to cut up their land into 
such small portions as would suit the working classes in the 
country. And Mr. Shaftoe saying, as quoted, “This general 
disregard of the sufferings and privations of defenceless 
workers by so many of the landed class,” &c., confirms the 
interpretation I have put upon his words, for holders of house- 
property in towns are not thus generally described. And it is 
not because the land does not belong to private individuals 
that land-nationalisers—and, it is to be presumed, Mr. 
Shaftoe—complain of the present system, but because it does 
not belong to the nation. What they propose is that the 
property in the land should be resumed by the nation,—should 
belong to it in common, as it was formerly, and be rented out 
to individuals (by locally elected Land Boards), so that 
mortgaging the land to money-lenders would be impossible. 
Employment of the cottagers by the holders of farms (which 
would, of course, go on), and increase in the number of 
neighbours, would prevent the monotony of the country and 
of the petite culture. 

I may add that, according to the proposals of the most 
advanced land-nationalisers, the present landlords would, in 
exchange for their land, be given land-bonds bearing interest 
(till redeemed at par) equal to the net average income they 
at present receive from their landed property. A similar 
system with large landed properties is being at present acted 
upon in New Zealand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Amyroth, September 13th. 


[The system was tried in Madras for a century, with the 
result of pauperising the whole people. If the State paid 
interest on the land-bonds, what would it gain? Land does 
not yield 3 per cent. to an inactive landlord.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


A. BoYtLe. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—Thank you for your fairness in inserting my letter. If 
replies to editorial notes are allowed, kindly permit a word 
more. I have carefully read the debate in a pretty full report 
(that of the Bradford Observer), and I cannot see any ground 
for your statement that “those who controverted Mr. Beale’s 
motion controverted it specially on the ground that it would 
create peasant-proprietors,”—that is, if you use the word 
“ peasant-proprietors ” in the usual sense of small freeholders. 
Mr. Wilson, as your article observed, did object to peasant- 
proprietorship, because it would make land-nationalisation more 
difficult ; but what makes you think that in this he was arguing 
against Mr. Beale’s motion? That motion—(which was ulti- 





mately carried unanimously, as a sort of rider to Mr. Holmes’s 
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motion for land-nationalisation, also, but previously, carried, 
from which fact alone we see that the Congress saw no 
antagonism between them)—simply asks for more small 
holdings held of the local authority, like the few already 
created by the cumbrous Allotments Act of 1887. Nobody 
thinks such holdings freeholds, or calls the holders peasant- 
proprietors. They are held subject to the payment of the rent, 
and the rent is subject to revision at intervals. 

And this answers your other criticism about my approval of 
the “three F’s” surrendering my whole case. It is true that 
one of these “ F’s ” is “ fixity of tenure.” But another is “ fair 
rent,” a rent which may be periodically revised, and on pay- 
ment of which the fixity of tenure is conditional. How can 
such a holder be “in interests a proprietor”? What is hea 
proprietor of ? Not of ground value, at all events. That value 
is, by assumption, regularly paid to the municipality. Such a 
holder has no temptation to obstruct the taxation of ground- 
values ; he possesses none.—I am, Sir, &c., Tu. HILL. 

St. John’s, Waterloo Road, S.E., September 17th. 

[What the Congress thought is not the question, but what 
it did. We maintain that its two resolutions were mutually 
destructive. Suppose there were a million tenants at low rents 
with fixity of tenure as a legal right: does Mr. Hill think they 
could be evicted? They would be proprietors as much as 
mortgaged landlords are.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE CORRUPTION OF ROMAN ART. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Srr,—Your article on Mr. Stevenson’s views as to the final 
cause of Art has recalled to my memory a Roman inscription 
which I saw some years ago on a stone built into a wall at 
Antibes. It recorded the name of a slave, a Briton (we will 
call him L. Claudius), who died at the age of fifteen. His life’s 
work was summed up in the words, Saltavit et placuit. At 
the time, what struck me most was the almost infinite 
pathos of the thing. One pictured the poor lad, kidnapped 
and torn from his home, carried off to a far country; and 
this was all that was possible to him, and this he did. It 
was his one talent; and he did not bury it in the earth, but 
sought to please the only master he knew, the theatre-going 
population of Antipolis, with his only gift. One’s thoughts 
wandered on a little further. What future is there behind 
the veil for him and for such as he? Will they go to school 
again, and be under a different training, and learn to please 
another Master ? 

As I think of it now, in the light of what you have written 
on the final cause of Art, the inscription comes before me as an 
illustration, almost as the embodiment, of the tendency which 
was, as you point out, the canker of Roman art, and plunged 
it into a fathomless foulness. I need not repeat what has 
been so often and better said by you and by others. Where 
Hedonism dominates in Art or Literature, life slowly ebbs, 
and putrescence supervenes. Who would dream of engraving 
on the tomb of Sophocles, or Dante, or Milton, or Wordsworth, 
or Shakespeare, the words, Scripsit et placwit ? 

My recent studies of the reign of baseness under the 
Restoration, the reaction against Puritanism which took the 
form of Impuritanism, in connection with the “Life” of 
Bishop Ken, have brought before me another illustration of 
the working of the same law. Foremost among the names of 
those who brought about that baseness stands that of Dryden, 
the “glorious John” of his contemporaries. I know nothing 
more melancholy or instructive in the history of literature 
than his apologia for the foulness against which his better 
nature, conscious of a higher calling, protested. It was not, 
he pleaded, that he was vicious himself. If he had “debauched 
the stage,” it was to “ please the Prince,” and this was but an 
application of the general law, which he cites as if it were an 
axiom :— 

«The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And they who live to please, must please to live. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset, September 18th. 


” 





MR. STEVENSON ON POETS AND PAINTERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—Is it not possible to defeat Mr. Stevenson on his own 
ground? Granted that the end of a poet or painter’s existence 
is to please, is not that a nobler and better object than to kill ? 
—which is apparently Mr. Stevenson’s beau idéal of a “ manly 








profession.” Surely to please, to promote ha 
be the great object of life for us all, and poe 
should be esteemed above other men, if they do so to a greater 
extent. At any rate, Carlyle’s opinion can be set against tha 
of Mr. Stevenson. “ Conquerors,” says he, “are a clasg : 
men with whom, for the most part, the world can well dena 
ORR but a true poet ...... isthe most precions gift 
that can be bestowed upon a nation.”—1 am, Sir, &e., 
PEFR, 

[We entirely deny that the promotion of happiness should 

be the great object of life—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ppiness, shoulg 
ts und painters 





THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
(To Tue Eprror oF Tue “ Spsctator.’’} 

Srr,—I have only to-day seen the notice in the Spectator of 
September 8th of the article on “The Rights of Children” jp 
the Contemporary Review. Permit me to point out that English 
law does already recognise and act upon the principle that 
man may be held responsible under the Common Law for an 
injury not inflicted by himself, and is punishable under the 
Criminal Law for acts committed without his will or know. 
ledge, if his own negligence or neglect of duty has been q 
“contributory cause.” Vide the provisions of the Employers 
Liability Act, and Sec. 2 of that for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.—I am, Sir, &c., 


September 16th. Mary C. Tasor, 


COWPER. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Did not your article refer to the monument erected to 
Cowper’s memory in East Dereham Church by Lady Hesketh, 
Hayley supplying the inscription? Whether the inscription 
be “jejune” or not, I leave to my betters to decide—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Swindon, September 16th. G. M. Burrerworrn, 





“SNEAP” OR “SNUB?” 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The letter in your issue of June 9th, just to hand, 
with regard to the use of the word “sneap” for “snub” in 
some districts, puts me in mind of a curious marginal note in, 
I think, the first edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,”— 
“ Christian snibbeth his fellow,” which gives the word in still 
another form.—I am, Sir, &c., P. T. Kenway, 
Waimata Valley, Gisborne, New Zealand, August 4th. 








POETRY. 


GLEANERS OF FAME: 
A SEPTEMBER SONNET. 
HEARKEN not, friend, for the resounding din 
That did the Poet’s verses once acclaim : 
We are but gleaners in the field of fame, 
Whence the main harvest hath been gathered in. 
The sheaves of glory you are fain to win, 
Long since were stored round many a household name, 
The reapers of the Past, who timely came, 
And brought to end what none can now begin. 
Yet, in the stubbles of renown, ’tis right 
To stoop and gather the remaining ears, 
And carry homeward in the waning light 
What hath been left us by our happier peers ; 
So that, befall what may, we be not quite 
Famished of honour in the far-off years. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 








TO CYNTHIA, FIVE YEARS OLD. 
In Cynthia’s arbour all the day 
May Fancy mingle with the play; 
Around, like friends with sunny faces, 
May crowds of buttercups and daisies 
Tell her the tales of Wonderland ; 
How merry elfs, clasped hand-in-hand, 
Whirl in mad dance around the flowers, 
Or run beneath them if it showers. 
Then, when the sunshine streams again, 
And flashes on the glittering rain 
Till spider’s web and lowly grasses 
No Queen in radiance surpasse3, 
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Till every common thing of Earth 

Seems conscious of a higher worth, 

Then from their hidden leafy shelter 

The elfs come tumbling helter-skelter, 

And pluck the drops which beaded lie 

To pelt the slow-winged butterfly. 

Or creeping, creeping towards the rushes 

Where, wrapped in gossamer and blushes, 

Beside the little summer stream 

The Water-Fairies sit and dream, 

Till, startled by the elfin laughter gay, 

They like a lovely vision fade away. 

Then when it thunders overhead, 

The elfs, grown timid, climb to bed, 

Lying quite snug inside the roses, 

With nothing showing but their noses! 

Tf little Cynthia higher looks, 

Above the land of flowers and brooks, 

‘The trees will tell her wondrous stories 

Of the young world and its past glories: 

Of knight who rescued lady fair 

Tied to a branch by her long hair; 

It was some ogre, wicked sinner, 

Who meant to kill her for his dinner, 

Served up as a delicious roast, 

Or gently fried on buttered toast ; 

Instead of which the gallant knight 

Slew the old ogre in a fight, 

And straightway married then the lady ;— 

It always ends so in Arcady. 

But higher still, if Cynthia looks 

Above the land of flowers and brooks, 

She'll see the tree-tops ever springing 

To get up where the larks are singing, 

For they it is who only know 

What the larks mean by singing so; 

Why they must leave all earthly leaven, 

Singing their song ’twixt earth and heaven. 

*Tis said they come from far-off lands, 

Where quiet seas touch golden strands, 

And that some distant day, when sorrow 

And pain shall never have a morrow, 

They'll all fly home and there remain, 

For we'll not need them back again. 

If even higher Cynthia looks 

Above the land of flowers and brooks, 

She'll see grave Night with stately motion, 

Hushing the old world’s wild emotion, 

Draw her dim veil across the skies 

And bring sweet sleep to wearied eyes. 

Now to his nest the lark sinks slowly, 

‘The very trees seem melancholy, 

‘The wild rose folds her leaves so rare 

And droops her head, as if in prayer; 

The streamlet hears with shuddering awe 

A crow with nightmare mutter, “ Caw!” 

Still greater wonders Cynthia gazing 

Will find, for heavenward slowly raising, 

Herself above the hillside, there 

Is Cynthia’s namesake, oh so fair! 

Making a path of silver glory, 

Like Jacob’s ladder in the story. 

But ’tis the countless stars on high 

Complete the tale of mystery ; 

Themselves their message utter, they alone, 

Who through the ages there have calmly shone. 

But yet, if Cynthia looks and does not blink, 

I think she’ll find the very stars can wink ! 
GEORGE J. YOUNG. 


"*.* In the sonnet on “ Trondhjem,” in last Saturday’s issue, 


in = 3, “thousand-wreck’d” was misprinted for ‘‘ thousand- 
cree. tae 
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ee 
A SCOTCH-AMERICAN ON AMERICA.* 

No one who, undazzled by the glamour of big figures, surveys 

the present condition and considers the recent history of the 

United States with a calm and scientific gaze, can fail to 





* Handbook of Republican Institutions in the United States of America. By D. 
i natyne. London, Edinburgh, and New York: Blackwood. 


recognise the importance of the problems which are slowly 
maturing for solution on the further shores of the Atlantic. 
The unparalleled prosperity, unparalleled alike in rapidity and 
volume, of the North American Union blinds the majority of 
Old World spectators to the great and serious perils which 
threaten its future, and menace the continued existence of 
a system which its founders endeavoured to assure by 
elaborate devices that become less and less efficient with 
the changing course of history. We hear of an ever 
increasing excess of revenue, of an ever widening area of 
cultivation, of a population growing at the rate of over 
a million every year, of enormous wealth, of a public debt 
rapidly approaching extinction, of the development of in- 
dividual liberty to the verge of licence, of the perfect triumph 
of democracy, untrammelled by monarchy, aristocracy, or 
priesteraft. But if this splendid veil be a little lifted, if these 
attractive scenes be a little shifted, a confusion becomes 
visible, over the mass of which loom portentous dangers, 
shadowy perhaps in outline, yet real and substantial, each 
decade defining themselves into harder forms, that the states- 
manship of latter-day Republicanism in vain attempts to 
cope with. 


It is true that her geographical remoteness keeps America 
free from the web of political intrigue in which history has 
enmeshed the old world. But foreign complications are of 
small moment compared with the difliculties which beset the 
course of every nation’s inner development. France, though 
shorn of two provinces, is still the geographical France 
in all essentials of 1789; while a hundred years of domestic 
struggle has brought her through a dozen Constitutions 
to one of the least satisfactory forms of national existence, 
—a despotic Republic tempered by party faction. In America, 
the course of events has been very different; but in the 
able and striking introduction to this admirable Hand- 
book of Federal and State Republicanism, Mr. Bannatyne 
shows only too clearly that beyond the Atlantic, as on this 
side of it, Democracy has not yet learned the secret of right 
government, 

Had the picture been limned by an Englishman, the dark- 
ness of its shadows might have been attributed to some 
admixture of jealousy with any desire he could be credited 
with of presenting the truth. But Mr. Bannatyne is an 
American of Scotch extraction, and a New York solicitor to 
boot, who can hardly be suspected of exaggeration or mis- 
representation. Moreover, if he supports his case partly 
by the results of his personal experience, it is mainly by 
reference to official publications, to which no possible excep- 
tion can be taken, that he proves it. And his case, as 
we read it, is, put briefly, that socially and politically the 
American State is rotten, not to the core, which is still sound, 
but to a point within measurable distance of the core. It is so, 
not because the State is democratic, but because the democracy 
has not learned, and under the form which it has assumed is 
not likely to learn, how to protect itself and assure its liberties. 
Mr. Bannatyne gives a full account of the political and 
administrative systems of the State of New York, together 
with the text of its Constitution; and since, as he justly says, 
“no State of the Union is more widely or deservedly known, 
or has exercised greater influence upon other States,” he is well 
warranted in his choice of New York as the one best suited to 
illustrate—we may add, in the most favourable manner—State 
government in America. In New York, as in all the thirty- 
eight States of the Union, save Kentucky, universal manhood 
suffrage exists. Let us see what this means under the Con- 
stitution. In 1880, the population of the State was a little 
over 5,000,000, the voting population was 1,588,000, and of 
these electors, 536,000—we are quoting round numbers, 
omitting the hundreds—or considerably more than one-third, 
were foreign-born, leaving the native voters in a majority of 
less than 200,000. Of a large proportion of the native-born 
electors, again, the parents were immigrants. A year’s resi- 
dence in the State is the sole qualification for citizenship. 
Under conditions such as these a very large proportion of the 
electorate, considerable masses of which are constantly moving 
westwards, can possess little more than a scintilla of political 
knowledge, or take more than a passing or faint interest in 
the fortunes of the State. They become thus the easy prey of 
demagogues and “ politicians.” In the next place, elections 





are so frequent—elections of governors, lieutenant-governors, 
senators, members of assembly, executive officers, judges 
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(State and local), and district, city, town, and village officials 
of all kinds—that on all ordinary occasions they excite no 
interest whatever, and fall entirely under the control of pro- 
fessional wire-pullers, of the workers of “ machine politics.” In 
March last, Mr. Ivins, the City Chamberlain of New York, 
declared publicly that men were nominated for office solely 
because they were rich, and able and willing to buy office,—no 
doubt for business ends. “Important offices of honour, &c., 
are either put up at auction or raffled away...... In 1883, 
John Kelly was assessed $50,000 for the nomination for 
Register. Judicial nominations were bought for as high as 
$30,000 ”’—although the judicial office is far from a remunera- 
tive one—‘“ the nomination for District Attorney commanded 
$10,000 to $15,000.” And so forth. In 1886 the election 
expenses in New York city were $700,000; at the Presidential 
election in 1884, $1,000,000 would not have covered them. At 
least twenty out of every hundred voters are said by Mr. Ivins 
to be under pay on election days, while the price of a seat in 
the Senate is about $50,000, nearly £10,000. In the same month 
of March last, Mr. Bishop showed that in New York city asum 
of over $200,000 is annually paid by candidates for assessments, 
which, in addition to what the city officially spends, is dis- 
tributed among some 45,000 men, more than three-fourths of 
whom are, in fact, thus publicly bribed, constituting a fifth of 
the voting population. In other words, every sixth vote at 
least is publicly bought and sold. 

The excessive frequency of elections is well illustrated in the 
case of New Jersey, of which the population in 1880 was but 
a little over eleven hundred thousand, not equal to that of a 
quarter of London. But its Legislature consisted of 21 senators 
and 60 assemblymen, and its administration of 21 sheriffs, 63 
coroners, 21 county clerks, as many surrogates, collectors, and 
prosecutors, 63 judges, and about 1,000 justices,—say, total, 
1,512 officials. ‘“ Add to these,” says Mr. Bannatyne, “ the 
number of State, town, village, city, and United States officers, 
and their subordinates, and the total number of office-holders 
forms a large per-centage of the whole population of adult age, 
one-half of which is presumed to be female.” There are not 
only general elections in each November, but local elections at 
other times as well. “No wonder,” as Mr. Bannatyne goes 
on to say, “that electioneering and politics form a kind of 
second nature in the citizen,” who, “ imbued from infancy 
with the excitement and wiles of politics,” becomes “ pre- 
maturely sharpened with knowledge of the baseness of man.” 

The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
State are elected every three years, the principal executive 
officers every two years. It is significant that the post of 
superintendent of prisons is not left to popular election, but 
is made by the Governor with the consent of the Senate. The 
Governor has no advisers of his own, and is in effect, and 
within certain very wide limits, an executive dictator. He 
and his Executive may be, and often are, in violent opposition. 
The people, meanwhile, practically abdicate their sovereignty 
in favour, in different degrees, of the Governor, the Executive, 
and the Legislature. They possess no continuous control 
over their own destinies as the English people do, and only a 
very modified and moderate control over them at any time, 
save at the moment of election of a Governor. And at that 
moment “ machine politicians ” intervene as at other elections 
and wrest to their own uses almost the entirety of popular 
sovereignty. Under such conditions it is not surprising that 
liberty, in the sense of freedom from interference by others, is 
hardly known in America. Machine politics and the system 
of government they imply necessitate a widely-extended and 
deep-reaching system of espionage. <A detective service of un- 
paralleled efficiency has accordingly come into existence, of 
which the politicians make full use. In private life, even, the 
citizen is never safe from the newspaper reporters, social de- 
tectives, of whom “there are swarms upon swarms ...... 
both maleandfemale ...... ever on the alert for something 
sensational,” or, we may add, capable, by any kind of literary or 
other treatment, of being made so. Of the lengths to which 
these detectives will go, a singular instance is given by Mr. 
Bannatyne, extracted from the Daily Register (an official 
law journal of New York) of July 17th, 1886. As a pro- 
tection against the injustice and inefficiency of the poli- 
tical and legal systems of the various States, innumerable 
agencies and associations have been founded. Many of these 
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of firms, corporations, and private individuals, Professiona] 
other. One of the most important of these publishes cman 
cipher directory of a very significant character, contin 
“ratings for legal ability, worth, reliability, &, of 
60,000 lawyers.” . oa 
A similar directory seems almost as much wanted for Sta 

: te 
Courts and judges as for lawyers. Mr. Bannatyne shows that 
the law-abiding classes are at a serious disadvantage, Suito 
who from any cause have become obnoxious to the proud 
political party have far too often a hard fight to procure justice 
In nearly all cases the aggressor is favoured at the expense of 
the victim. In others, the multitude of States and Jurisdictions 
opens innumerable avenues of escape to the wrongdoer, while 
the extreme complexity of the various interpenetrating systems 
of law under which the American citizen lives makes him 
a slave to the lawyers. Mr. Bannatyne can write of the 
country which has had fewer difficulties to deal with and 
greater advantages to profit by than any other country in the 
world,—‘ The law is for the rich, and permits the rich to 
exhaust the poor man and to swindle him, because he is poor 
or without friends, or has no political influence.” What 
follows this sentence is hardly credible. A stranger is robbed, 
The culprit is arrested, released on bail, and the prosecutor 
has to give security that he will appear to prosecute, He 
cannot do this, and is locked up. Months, years, pass by; in 
time the culprit dies; then, and not till then, the unlucky 
prosecutor gets out. “Such was the fate,” declares My. 
Bannatyne, “of an immigrant not long ago.” Reform is less 
easy of accomplishment in the United States than in any 
country in the world. Even in Russia emancipation was 
effected almost without cost; in America, slavery could be 
exorcised—and that imperfectly—only by the sacrifice of half. 
a-million of men’s lives. On the ponderous inefficiency 
of American Legislatures, Mr. Dudley Field’s remarks 
quoted on p. 11 should be studied. They deal with the. 
legislation of New York, but the figures of New Jersey 
legislation are even more instructive. Since 1845 this 
little State, of which the population did not then probably 
exceed the present population of Manchester, and is now 
only a little over a million, has been provided with nearly 
13,000 laws. The last (49th) Congress of the United Stater, 
in sessions extending over some fifteen months, made some 
7,000 reports on a mass of over 14,000 Bills, which ended in 
the passing of 1,431 laws, of which 264 only became actual 
law ; and of these, only a very few are of any importance. The 
enormous number of 132 Bills were vetoed by the President, 
twenty in excess of the whole number vetoed during the pre- 
ceding forty-eight Congresses. We have no space for comment 
upon these facts,—perhaps they need none. 

To conclude, a few significant items may be given, extracted 
from the copious statistics furnished by Mr. Bannatyne. In 
1866 no less than 1,500 homicides (not by misadventure) were 
reported, mostly as the result of quarrels, only 126 being 
attributed to drink. There were 84 legal executions, 4) 
of the convicts being negroes; and 133 lynchings, 71 of 
the victims being coloured men. Of course, each lynching 
would mean several (legal) murderers. In all, then, 1,6) 
persons met with a violent death, not through misadven- 
ture, in 1886—an enormous butcher's bill, only to be 
paralleled in Italian criminal statistics. The total popula- 
tion in 1880 of the United States was a little over fifty 
millions. Of these, over eleven millions possessed the franchise, 
eight millions being natives, and three millions foreign-born. 
The negro voters numbered one and a half million, and 
with the immigrants constituted a voting-power equal to 
half that of the native American element, which does not 
increase at equal rate with the other elements. The number 
of prisoners undergoing sentence was over 58,000, of whom 
12,800 were immigrants. These statistics, however, appear to 
be inexact. President Charles Adams has recently stated thas 
crime is twelve times more rife among the foreign than among 
the native population, The total coloured population was six 
and a half millions, and the “ natural black increase ” is to the 
“ natural white increase” as three and a half to two. What 
will be the result of this rapid increase of the negro? “The 


of emigration from coming north; and what,” he pertinently 
asks, “ will then become of Republican institutions ? ” 








give confidential information upon the character and position 


whites,” says Mr. Bannatyne, “ will be forced to keep the tide 
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__ 
MAX MULLER ON THE HOME OF tas ARYAS.* 
PROFESSOR Max MULLER mentions that in the year 1849 
he presented to the Academie des Inscriptions at Paris an 
essay on the early civilisation of the Aryas which received 
the Pria Volney, but he was unable at the time to find a pub- 
isher for the work. The study of early civilisations is not 
now, as in 1849, in danger of dying of neglect. Its popularity 
is dangerously great; for the eagerness with which the public 
reads everything that promises to shed light upon the early 
condition of mankind tempts writers to advance novel 
theories which are often insufficiently supported by facts, and 
which we may safely say would not have been addressed to a 
learned audience. Against this tendency Professor Max 
Miiller protests in the present volume. He warns us that we 
must learn to bear with our horizons, and to be content with 
general and even dim outlines of a landscape so remote. 
Even those who are disposed to agree with them in their main 
contention, will admit that certain recent advocates of 
the theory of a European home of the Aryas have shown an 
audacity in theorising and a carelessness in the use of facts, 
which justify the warnings of the veteran investigator. The 
greatest offender is Herr Penka, although some Englishmen 
have followed him at no great interval. In two cleverly 
written and entertaining books, he has endeavoured to prove 
beyond reach of doubt or question that Scandinavia was the 
original home of the Aryas. By selecting Scandinavia, he has 
done an evil turn to the European hypothesis; and by his in- 
cautious appeals to the argument from language, he has 
delivered himself into Professor Max Miiller’s hands. There 
is not a single word in the original Aryan speech which 
specially points to Scandinavia, and there are some significant 
omissions. If the Aryas started from Scandinavia, we should 
expect that they would have a common word for “sea,” and 
that they would know something of fishes. But the South- 
Eastern and North-Western branches of the Aryas do not 
possess a common word for either. Herr Penka ventures on 
the broad statement that the fauna and flora of the united 
Aryas, as represented by their speech, agree with those of 

Scandinavia. To this Professor Max Miiller replies :— 

“Dr. Penka gives a long list of names of animals which he 

declares to be urarish. If by ‘ urarish ’ he means what exists in all 
languages of the North-Western branch, it is simply a misnomer, 
and in that case nothing can be proved by these words. If he 
means by ‘urarish’ what is common to the North-Western and 
South-Eastern branches, then his facts are wrong or doubtful, so 
far as the following animals and trees are concerned :— Fox,’ 
‘lynx,’ ‘otter’ (‘udra’ is very doubtful), ‘hedgehog,’ ‘beaver’ 
(‘babhru’ is not ‘ beaver,’ and ‘fiber’ may be, like ‘ fibra,’ from 
‘findo’) hart, roe (not ‘risya’), squirrel, marten, seal, wild-cat, eel, 
starling, crane, quail, beech, oak, fir, horse, elm, alder, asp, ash, maple, 
yew. All these names belong to the North-Western branch only. 
If they were common to the North-Western and South-Eastern 
branches, they would indeed be of great interest ; but as they are 
not, how can any one say that the fauna and flora of the united 
Aryas, as represented by these words, agree with the fauna and 
flora of Scandinavia ? ” 
When Herr Penka’s confident dogmatism has been rebuked, 
the whole case for a European home has not been met; nor 
has a case been made out for an Asiatic home. Professor Max 
Miiller admits that complete proof cannot be given; and he 
now refrains from mentioning any particular place, contenting 
himself with the general description “somewhere in Asia.” 
The arguments on which he relies are not very convincing. 
The words of the original Aryan speech do not assist either 
him or his antagonists. Many words, such as the names for 
“winter,” “snow,” “ice,” “cow,” “sheep,” “goat,” “ dog,” 
“bird,” &¢., are common to the South-Eastern and Nortb- 
Western branches ; and we can compose from them a more or 
less complete picture of the early life of the united Aryas; 
but they do not tell us whether they lived in Asia or in 
Europe ; for the designated animals are all found, whether 
indigenous or naturalised, not only in Asia, but in Europe 
also, and in other parts of the world. 

As the home of the Aryas was certainly not in the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, Professor Max Miiller does not use, as an 
argument, the greater primitiveness of Sanskrit, although he 
maintains it as strongly asever; so we havenot to decide between 
him and his deputy, who stated recently that Sanskrit has less 
right to be regarded as a faithful representation of the parent 
speech than its sister-languages in Europe. The arguments 
relied upon are three in number. First, there are two streams 





* Biographies of Words, and the Home of the Aryas. By F, Max Mililler. 
ondon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1888, 





of languages from a parent stem—one tending South-East to 
India, the other North-East to Europe. The points where the 
two streams naturally intersect point to Asia. Secondly, the 
earliest centres of civilised life were in Asia. Thirdly, in his- 
torical times large ethnic waves, rising from Central Asia, 
overwhelmed Europe, such as the invasion of the Huns in the 
fourth, and of the Mongols in the thirteenth century. The 
last argument seems to belong rightfully to the advocates of 
the European hypothesis. The general course of the ethnic 
wave in historical times has been from the North towards the 
South and East. The bands of warriors who made their way 
from the North into the countries of the Mediterranean, and 
even into Asia, showed a power which Asiatics have never 
shown in Europe in historical times, of establishing themselves 
as ruling aristocracies in the lands into which they wandered. 
If we are to draw any conclusion from what has happened in 
historical times, it is more probable that men from the West 
should travel to the East, and settle there, than that Asiatics. 
should migrate to the more inclement climates of Northern 
Europe. For this reason among others, Dr. Schrader, to 
whose excellent work, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 
Professor Max Miller does full justice, has come to the con- 
clusion, contrary to his former belief, that the origin of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples is to be looked for in the West rather 
than in the Kast. 

We have dwelt so long upon the controversial chapter, that we 
have left ourselves little space to speak of the “ Biographies of 
Words,” which are presented with all the author’s accustomed 
skill and felicity of illustration. The chapter entitled, “ Words 
in their Infancy,” possesses a special interest. Every word, 
he says, in its infancy expressed a sensible idea, and was only 
promoted to express an abstract idea when men had themselves 
grown out of the infantile stage. He does not make an 
exception even in the case of the word “man,” which, in 
opposition to Curtius, he thinks comes from a root that 
means primarily remaining, and only in a secondary sense 
remembering or thinking. In the following passage we obtain 
an interesting glimpse of the early career of some well-known 
words :— 

“‘ Whatever words we take which now express the most abstract. 
and spiritual concepts, they have all passed through their infancy 
and early youth, and during that time were flesh and bone, and 
little else. What was the original meaning of to consider? It 
meant ‘ star-gazing.’ In Latin it is frequently used, together with 
contemplare, to contemplate, and that is derived from templum, a 
space marked out in the heavens for the observation of auguries.. 
The Latin percontari, ‘to interrogate, to examine,’ comes from 
contus, ‘a pole used for punting, and for feeling the bottom of a 
river.’ When we hear of an exploded error, we are apt to think 
of an explosion, as if the exploded error was like an exploded 
bomb, burst and harmless. But to explode meant originally 
to clap the hands till an actor took off his mask or left the stage.. 
We see nothing strange when we speak of weighing our arguments, 
or pondering the etymology of a word; why should we wonder at 
the French using penser—i.e., pensare—to weigh, in the sense of 
‘thinking’? We speak of ‘well-weighed statements,’ and in the 
same sense the Romans said ezactus, from evigere, ‘to drive out the 
tongue of a balance, to weigh carefully.” Such a careful weighing, 
was called exagivum, the French essai, the English essay, which is 
always supposed to be a careful and exact statement of a subject.” 


In writing of the language and civilisation of the past, the 
author in this, as in former works, is always careful to show 
their connection with the present. He has been censured for 
this, and it has been said that he thereby suggests modern 
ideas. But surely, as he says, his readers, and not he, are to 
blame if they think of a modern city like London because he 
connects “puri” with zoas. Even if we accept Professor 
Sayce’s picture of the early Aryas, who represents them as 
living in the Stone Age in miserable beehive huts of wattled 
mud, clothed in skins, and, although practising a rude kind of 
agriculture, unacquainted with the working of metals, they 
were the fathers and founders of modern civilisation, and they 
used some of the same words to denote their rude efforts. 
which we employ to describe their perfect developments. To 
have this kept prominently in view is a real gain to the 
historical sentiment, and, we may add, to the sentiment of 
humanity; and the rude races of the present owe a debt for 
the more respectful and kindly treatment which they now 
receive to the scholars who have taught us that the germs of 
our language and of our institutions come to us from rude 
races of the past. The thought is never absent from Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s writings that he is dealing with a chapter 4 
of our own history while he discourses of the institutions and? 
religion of the early Aryas; and it gives moral dignity and 
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human interest to everything that he writes. His latest 
volume is not unworthy of his reputation, and ought to find 
many readers. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS.* 

WE have before us two collections of essays on the non- 
Christian religions of the world. The first consists of six Pre- 
sent-Day Tracts, already published separately by the Religious 
Tract Society, dealing with the five chief living opponents of 
Christianity,—Islam, Confucianism, Parsiism, Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism,—and lastly, with the various extinct Pagan 
religions. The other volume is a symposium, republished from 
the Homiletic Magazine, on “ What is the Relation of Non- 
Christian Systems to Biblical Theology?” In the former 
volume a more or less complete sketch is attempted of each of 
the living religions discussed, while a very cursory summary 
is given of the numerous dead Paganisms; but in the latter 
volume, only those sides of the religions which seem to have 
points or surfaces of contact with Christianity are described. 
Each author, however, deals with his subject in his own way; 
and no more connection appears to exist between the articles 
in the symposium than between the tracts in the other volume. 
Archdeacon Farrar starts the symposium with a paper on 
“Ethnic Inspiration,” striking a key-note that is hardly fol- 
lowed by any of the succeeding writers, who deal respectively 
with Egyptian, Canaanite, and Hellenic religions, the Jewish 
faith (from two points of view, by two authors, one a Jew and 
the other a Christian), Islam, Buddhism, and the Scandi- 
navian religion. It will be seen that Brahmanism, Zoroas- 
trianism, and Confucianism are not touched upon, but these 
omissions are supplied by the other book, the two volumes 
thus giving us almost a complete survey of the religions of 
the civilised world. 

Archdeacon Farrar tells us what he means by “ Ethnic 
Inspiration ” in the following passage :— 

“Clement of Alexandria is still more cosmopolitan in his 
theology. He had anticipated Lessing by many centuries in his 
conception of the education of the human race by a Divine In- 
structor. He does not give any definition of ‘ Inspiration ’—indeed, 
no Christian Father has done so, nor has any definition ever been 
accepted by the Universal Church—but it appears from almost 
every page of his writings that he drew no distinction in kind 
between the inspiration of the sacred writers and that which he 
believed to have been imparted to the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers. In these views he was heartily followed by Origen 
and others of the Greek Fathers, who believed in the reality of 
ethnic inspiration, if by that phrase we mean to imply that some 
of the greatest and wisest of the heathen not only groped after 
God, but really found Him—that they were sincere in their prayers 


for a Divine Illumination, and that those prayers were not left 
unheard.” 





This last statement is surely safer than any dogmatism about 
all religions having been developed from one monotheistic 
form, or all monotheistic religions having been evolved from 
fetichism. There seems to be—or to be likely to be discovered— 
no sufficient evidence to demonstrate either of those alternative 
propositions, or any proposition intermediate between them; 
but there is multitudinous evidence that the conception of one 
Almighty God has dawned upon the minds of individual men 
in all ages, in whatever theological surroundings their lives 
have been set. This theory seems more reasonable than to 
regard any monotheistic traces in heathen religions as simply 
due to remnants of traditional belief handed down from our 
first parents, as would appear to be the belief of Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, who, in his tract on “ Ancient Paganism,” writes :— 
“He must be a very narrow-minded Christian who looks on 
Pagan systemsas merely masses of unrelieved falsehood. Why 
should they be so? The Christian believes, and many who 
do not call themselves Christians believe with him, that there 
was given to man a primeval revelation; is it probable that 
no fragments of it have been borne down the stream of time ?” 
Dr. Mitchell, who objects to the phrase “ ethnic inspiration,” 
as being likely to be “ misunderstood and misapplied,” would, 
we suppose, not admit that subsequent to the “ primeval reve- 
lation” God has revealed himself to any people at all except 
Jews or Christians. Again, we are rather surprised that of 
these writers, who almost all of them endeavour to show the 
superiority of Christianity to the particular religion of which 
they treat, none deals adequately, if at all, with the Christian 
doctrine of the communion of the Holy Spirit—with the inter- 





* (1.) Present-Day Tracts on the Non-Christian Religions of the World. By Sir 
William Muir, Professor Legge, LL.D., the Revs. J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D., 
and H. R. Reynolds, D.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 1887. (2.) Non- 
Biblical Systems of Religion. A Symposium. By Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, DD, 
and others. London: J. Nisbet and Ov. 1887. 








course between a personal God and each individual soul 
which is surely as distinctive and important a tae ~ 
Christianity as any other. For instance, Professor Radf . 
Thomson, in his article on “ Positivism as a Religion,” mie 
“The Positivist Deity is an abstracti ; ; 
feel those sentiments wie go ot tomas se ee 
personal being... ... Only a Supreme and Perfect Object ¢ 
worship can issue a law which deserves universal and un of 


obedience, or can promulgate a gospel which shall beng ea 


hope to all human hearts.” 
In this statement we have the doctrine of the Father and the 
Son, but not the Holy Spirit; nothing is said as to the daily 
inspiration and help which a man needs in his attempts to make 
perfect his obedience. The omission is analogous to the other 
omission to recognise the capacity of the natural, heathen man 
to receive a revelation direct from God. 


We have only room to say a word or two on each of the 
separate articles. Canon Rawlinson, writing on the religion 
of the Egyptians, refers to inordinate pride as a natural regujt 
of the system, and quotes in illustration the effusive self-praige 
often found in inscriptions on tombstones; but do they in this 
greatly differ from the laudatory epitaphs on Christain tombs? 
The fact that the Egyptian epitaphs are written in the firs 
person, while the Christian may more often be written in the 
third person, makes no essential difference, but is merely a 
matter of style or custom. Dr. Wright, in his paper on the 
Canaanite religions, quotes and adopts Professor Sayce’s 
explanation of the sacrifice to Baal of the eldest son, thus:— 
“It was no sign of savagery or brutality, but of profound self. 
sacrifice, which led the worshipper to give even more than his 
own life to the offended gods.” But when Dr. Wright goes on 
to speak of the corresponding sacrifice of the daughter to worse 
than death, instead of adopting the same explanation, he says of 
this practice :—‘‘ It was not religion. It was only ritual uncon. 
nected with morality.” Surely both practices were more than 
ritual—they were the natural, though extreme, outcome of an 
imperfect religion and an imperfect morality—a religion which 
believes in a God who can be appeased by mere punishment, 
and a morality which teaches that there is real merit in self. 
sacrifice inflicted for its own sake. Professor Edwin Johnson 
writes an interesting paper briefly touching on the apparent 
analogies between Hellenic religious myths and Christian 
ideas,—analogies which he suggests are “resolvable into 
identities of intuition.” He considers that “beneath all 
historical changes” in religions “there ever remain some 
unchanging elements. To detect these is to get at the heart of 
the matter, for ideally or spiritually speaking, there is but one 
religion.” He also observes,—‘ The. mere examination of the 
rich religious vocabulary of the Greeks will, of itself, teach 
how mistaken it is to assume, as has been often done, that 
‘Nature worship,’ rather than ‘spiritual experience,’ lies at 
the foundation of their religions.” The paper on “ The Jewish 
Faith,” by Rabbi Emanuel, is the only article written bya 
follower of the religion which he discusses, and is perhaps the 
most interesting in the two books. Its tendency may be 
partially seen from the following extracts:—“ The God 
of Israel” accepts “no ransom except the ransom of 
remorse and return to right-doing.” ‘“ Worship was to 
be manifested mainly in the one form known to the ancient 
world,—the presentation of offerings. But it is to be noted 
that sacrifices for sin to God were to be preceded by 
confession (Lev. xvi. 21), for sins to man by restitu- 
tion (Lev. v., 23)...... while the whole institution of 
sacrifices is introduced in such a way as represents it rather 
as regulating an existing practice than as establishing it a8 
God’s chosen form of service (Lev. i., 2).” This seems more 
reasonable than the view maintained by Dr. Mitchell (in the 
tract on “ Ancient Paganism”), that “the whole ceremonial 
worship was one vast prophecy of good things to come, and 
recognised by thoughtful men as such.” After tracing the 
development of modern Judaism, Rabbi Emanuel concludes 
with the hope that the sister religions, Judaism and Christianity, 
may henceforth regard one another as “friends and fellow 
workers, differing in very important principles and practices, 
but holding in common other principles of priceless worth, 
proclaiming together God as the Father of all his children, 
striving together, though by different methods, to bring all 
men to the knowledge of the Most High.” Mr. Nicolson also 
writesa paper (at the endof the “Symposium ”) on“ The Religion 
of Israel,” which he shows, in an argument unnecessarily 
diffuse, and in parts not altogether clear, to be the only non- 
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Cristian religion which is “ wholly in harmony with the moral 
iane,’—the plane on which we see “moral liberty and law 
in close relation, but yet in polar opposition to one another.” 
The United States Minister to Denmark, Mr. Rasmus Ander- 
gon, contributes an appreciative account of the Scandinavian 
religion, which, he says, “ certainly inspired the ancient Scan- 
dinavians to live an upright and brave life.” Dr. Mitchell, on the 
other hand, thinks it only engendered “a kind of wild-beast 
ferocity.” Healso says, “ All hopefulness seems banished from 
this faith ;” but Mr. Anderson argues that the Scandinavians 
believed in a final victory over evil, for “after Ragnarok Odin, 
Thor, Frey, &c., are no more as individual divinities, but they 
gre all united in that supreme being, that one who is greater 
than Odin, the one whom Hyndla’s lay in the Elder Edda dare 
not name, and whom few look far enough to see...... When 
that mighty one comes to the great judgment, then the cursed 
Nidlung, the gnawer in the dark, who has so long tormented 
the souls of the wicked, sinks, together with all pain and evil, 
into that unfathomable abyss never to rise again.” The way 
in which the Norsemen’s religion naturally rose out of their 
suroundings, which led them to dwell “with a peculiar 
intensity on the tragedy of Nature,” is well shown by Mr. 
Anderson. This has been vividly summed up in Michael 
Field's Canute the Great :— 

“ Thor.—A gentle worship is not for a people 

Whose mothers nurse them in a shaggy land 

Of pines and scarpéd rocks, and howling wolves ; 

Whose fathers row their children out to sea, 

And make the waves their playfellows, the storm 

Their foster-sire ; who all their after-days 

Dwell in the whirl of Nature. 

Canute.— I am back 
With my old gods when there’s a mighty wind 
That sets my locks a-sail.” 


Sir W. Muir handles Islam in both these volumes. In the 
shorter paper he compares the teaching of Christ and 
Mahommed, showing that on the religious side we see “ fear with 
the Moslem worshipper rather than love predominating,” and 
on the moral side, ‘the fatal demerit of Islam, viewed in its 
social and political aspect, is that, tied and encrusted round as 
it is by the text of the Coran, progress and adaptation to 
varying circumstance are unattainable.” In the longer tract 
he gives a clear and generally impartial sketch of the rise and 
decline of Islam, showing that Islam was propagated mainly 
by the sword ; and at the withdrawal of the Moslem arms the 
faith also commonly retired, and that the ordinances of Islam, 
those especially having respect to the female sex, have induced 
an inherent weakness which depresses the social system and 
retards its progress. He admits that “ when once firmly rooted, 
asin India and China, Islam may survive and even flourish.” In 
India, anyhow, he might have added, it seems to advance at least 
as fast as, if not faster than, the population. As regards Africa, 
his conclusion seems very inadequate :—‘‘ Excepting some 
barbarous zones in Africa, which have been raised thereby a 
step [surely more than a step] above the grovelling level of 
fetichism, the faith has in modern times made no advance 
worth mentioning.” The intemperance and sexual immorality 
of professing Christians are, he says, “ the strongest weapons 
in the armoury of Islam.” If it be true that in the latter 
respect Mahommedans are in a sense on a higher average 
level than Christians, it must be remembered that they only 
attain it by degrading a whole sex beyond all hope of elevation. 
As regards total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, it will 
be interesting to see, when a sufficient time has elapsed, 
whether the Salvation Army, which almost makes teetotalism 
essential to Christianity, meets with more success than 
other missionary bodies in converting the Mahommedans of 
India. 

In the “ Symposium,” Dr. Rhys Davids writes on Buddhism, 
and in the “ Tracts,” Dr. Reynolds, the Principal of Cheshunt 
College. The former only endeavours “to compare the 
Buddhism of the Buddhist Scriptures with Biblical theology.” 
Dr. Reynolds, on the other hand, goes near attempting what 
Dr. Davids calls “a colossal, perhaps an impossible task,— 
to compare all Buddhism with all Christianity;” and as a 
natural consequence, the tract is in parts confusing. For 
instance, referring to the legend that Gautama ascended in 
a trance to Heaven and there communed with his mother, 
he says, “ Such a conception seems to allow that there was a 


continuity of existence and consciousness possible to Buddhist | 
saints believed in even within the orthodox communion ;” but | 


he omits to notice that this legend is absent from the earliest 

books, so that little argument can be based upon it as to 

orthodox Buddhist doctrine on the after-life. Dr. Reynolds 

finds it difficult to believe that “a formula of utter annihila- 

tion” could ever have made such progress among a people 

whose former belief in transmigration “ did not repudiate the 

idea of soul;” and he mentions an explanation of Dr. Davids” 

(to which, however, he does not give the reference) to the effect. 

“that the passion of universal benevolence involved in the 

closing-up of one only of the hitherto endless sources of misery 

was a sufficient motive for entering on the path to Nirvana, 
even though the Buddhist disciple should hereafter be uncon- 

scious of the advantage he had conferred upon the universe by 

his non-existence.” In the article before us, Dr. Davids takes 
a different line, and after explaining, what he and Oldenberg 
have taken pains to prove from the Buddhist scriptures, that. 
Nirvana or Arahatship meant a “state of mind to be gained 
or enjoyed in this present life,” and that Nirvana did not 

(primarily, at any rate) refer to the after-life, he proceeds 
to say :—“It is strange that...... there should still 

be popular writers who describe the Buddhist ideal as an 

absorption into nothing.” But does Dr. Davids wish now 

to modify what he wrote in his popular manual on Buddhism. 
(p. 113, 1886 edition),—namely, that when the Arahat (or one 
who has attained Nirvana) dies, “ there will then be nothing 
left to bring about the rise of a new individual ; 
and the Arahat will be no longer alive or existent in any sense 
atall; he will have reached Parinibbana, complete extinction ”? 
For if the Buddhist’s ideal is Nirvana, and if Nirvana is 
followed by non-existence “in any sense at all,” we fail to see 
that this is practically different from saying that his ideal is 
“absorption into rothing.” Does Dr. Davids now agree with 
Oldenberg, who quotes Buddha himself as saying, “I have 
not told thee whether the saint lives beyond death ornot..... - 
because the knowledge of such things does not conduce to 
progress in holiness, because it does not contribute to peace 
and enlightenment,” and shows that while Nirvana is followed 
by no rebirth into this world or into any transitory existence 
involving a continued cycle of recurring births and deaths, 
yet it does not follow that the saint when he passes away has 
not (what we should call) spiritual existence? We notice that 
Dr. Reynolds remarks that “the Buddhist was to extinguish 
all desire, including the desire for the welfare of others,” thus 
falling into what Dr. Davids characterises “as a common 
blunder in English treatises on Buddhists,” arising from a 
mistranslation of a word which means “craving,” “ lust,” and 
not simply “ desire.” Both these articles fail to discuss the 
practical side of Buddhism, and we believe that no satisfactory 
book has yet been published on the question,—What is the 
Buddhism of the present day in any particular place (Ceylon, 
for instance, where the purest form survives to some extent), 
and how much of the original Buddhism, which is so fascinating 
a literary study, is believed in by, or influences the lives of, 
the common people of that country? The Bishop of Colombo, 
in the Nineteenth Century, deals partially but inadequately 
with this question; his main conclusions have been already 
quoted in these pages (Spectator, July 7th), but they require 
to be illustrated and expanded. 

In the “Tracts,” Zoroastrianism and Brahmanism are 
described by Dr. Murray Mitchell, who also writes the paper 
on “ Ancient Paganism” to which we have already referred. 
The two former tracts are full of information, and give as 
complete an account as could be expected in the space, of those 
two religions, including some remarks as to the present aspect 
towards Christianity of the Parsis and Hindus. The third 
tract goes over far too large a ground to give a satisfactory 
view of the whole, and is in parts hardly more than a list of 
some prominent points in the several religions which deserve 
attention, and some of which on examination may perhaps 
turn out to be somewhat different from what they are here 
made to appear. Professor Legge’s tract on “ Confucianism ” 
appears to us, on the whole, the best in the volume, being 
written by a man who not only knows his subject, but seems 
scrupulously careful not to depreciate but to make the best of 
everything that is good in the religion of the Chinese and the 
people themselves. He says :— 

“JT think that the evidence of facts bears out the conclusion as 


to the superiority of Christianity to which I have come. It is, 
indeed, an eternal truth that ‘by their fruits’ we know both 





men and systems; but though I have tried, over a long series of 
years, to weigh the moral condition of the Chinese people as com- 
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pared with our own, and that of other nominally Christian 
peoples, I have felt the difficulty of doing so in an even balance, 
and there has frequently occurred to me the warning of the 
Sermon on the Mount, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ ” 





A STORY OF CANAL LIFE* 


As a work of art, it is impossible to say anything pleasant of 
Life in-the Cut. The story, where not unnatural, is repulsive ; 
the talk, alike of ladies and gentlemen, servants and barge- 
people, is, to say the least, unusual; the characters have 
hardly a spark of life among them. And yet the book has a 
certain truth and a certain power; and, considering the object 
with which it is written, we are obliged to hope that it will 
be read. For this rather sensational and very unattractive 
story is dedicated to George Smith, of Coalville, and paints 
once more in the strongest, but not perhaps in exaggerated 
colours, the degraded lives of some boat-people, and the 
sufferings of their children. Acts of Parliament have not 
yet, it seems, done much to improve the state of this wander- 
ing population. They might. not themselves, perhaps, think 
compulsory education a blessing, but they have no chance of it, 
and very little of any education at all—“ 20,000 out of the 30,000 
canal children never go to school.” They live gipsy lives, most 
of them ; the wild children, almost from the time they are able 
to walk, begin to take their share in working the boat; they 
tramp for miles, leading the horse, through snow or heat; they 
open and shut the great lock-gates, hard and dangerous work ; 
they sleep huddled in airless cabins, where decency, if not im- 
possible, must be very difficult. In all this girls and boys are 
alike; but the boys have the most dangerous work of all— 
work which we had fancied was left behind in the dark ages— 
that of pulling the boats through the tunnels, “legging 
through,” as they call it. Such risks as these, one must add, 
are not so often run by lads on board boats that belong to 
firms or companies; but many of the barges are the property 
of the men who work them, and, as the canal people tell Mr. 
Bentley,—‘“It bees a hard life, Sir, that—a very poor living; 
perhaps a week idle, with the horse and the family to keep, and 
then working day and night A man on his own 
account is the worse life of any. The boats do bees small. 
Besides, they save expense where they can, and leg through 
rather than pay us or the tug for taking them through the 
tunnels.” The dangers of “legging through” are explained 
to Mr. Bentley by little “ Ness,” the child he has rescued from 
her cruel parents and her hard life on board. And here we 
may say that “ Ness,” with her natural refinement and natural 
religion, her shrinking from sin as well as from pain, is not 
nearly so ideal a picture as she seems at first sight :— 

«Who is ’Zra ?’—‘ My big brother, zur. Him as saved me all he 
could. I be feared for him sometimes of the buggut in the tunnel. 
And he bee to leg through this spring, I know !’—Again the child 
sighed.—‘ “ The buggut!” “leg through!” what does that mean ?’ 
asked Mr. Bentley, with a puzzled look.—‘ As how he shoves the 
barge along through the tunnel with his feet agin the slimy walls; 
hard work that, and no mistake. Zum dies of it, they do. The 
hardship is arful, and the Kitcru Buggut fearsome. Zum as legs 
through the Castle tunnel, special for the fust time, never sees 
daylight agin. And I does want to see ’Zra.’—‘ But what’s the 
buggut ? ’—‘ Zum says a woman’s spurrit, what was d’owned there ; 
she do cum up from the black water, and pull the boys off the plank ; 
un never sees, you know, un only hears a splash, an’ all is over, 
and the barge, her do scrape along arful, till they bring her 
straight again. Big Steve went that way, Jast year.—‘Do you 
mean to say he was drowned ?’—‘ Don’t know. P’raps our Father 
in heaven do. I only knows Steve were on the plank when we 
went into ’are tunnel; there were an arful screech when half-way 
through ; and when we came out, Steve were not there, and fayther 
did say the buggut had tuk he.’ ” 

There is horror enough here; but “ Ness’s” father’s boat, the 
‘Waterwitch,’ is the scene of greater horrors still. The things 
described may be possible, but we quite refuse to believe that 
they are anything but exceptional, even in the worst depths of 
meglected, half-savage barge-life. It is also exceptional to 
meet with such a father and mother as Steve and his wife, 
and a family of children whose tendencies, on the whole, are 
not bad. 

But the present writer can say from experience that “ Ness ” 
is not a fancy picture. There rises to one’s memory a little, 
slender, dark-eyed girl in rags—but the rags were clean—born 
and brought up, with her brother and sisters, on board a 
eanal-boat; a bad, drunken father, a good, rough mother; 
utterly ignorant, perfectly intelligent, gentle in mind and 





* Lifein the Cut, By Amos Reade. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, 
and Co, 1838, 





manners, with a strange terror and hatred of the bad me 
: 1 and 

words and ways that in her boat-life were only too familia; 
She had been all over England and Wales, and her experiences 
were many, but her pleasures had been few. She did not ie. 
for the enjoyments of the others. Fairs, for instance. h 
sisters liked the shows they saw there, but S— «wa, a 

% 6 . as silly 
and would not go. Oh! they frighten me,” she saiq. “} 
went to one and there were ever so many murders in the 
first part.” The adventures that the child had gone through, 
small and delicate as she looked, were enough to account for 
the wistful look in those dark eyes. Long days of leading the 
horse, doing a boy’s work because her brother was not old 
enough; long hours of misery caused by ‘father’s’ ways—pyt 
S—— in her loyalty would never hear or say a word against 
him : “ He’s father, you know ;”—more than one narrow escape 
such as happened to her one day at the great Worcester lock, 
where in opening the gates she fell in. Her father sayeq be 
by catching her with a boat-hook, and her first thought on 
being pulled out of the water was of the beating she expected 
for her awkwardness. Once something had happened to the 
horse, and S—— and her mother pulled the boat back to the 
Potteries themselves. However, perhaps S—’s story is out 
of place here, and it is only meant for an illustration of what 
may be found, in real life, in the cabin of a canal-boat. 

One is glad to know that in these later days a great deal js 
done for boat-people that legislation cannot do. Acts of 
Parliament, after all, cannot raise up friends for these people, 
and in this best way civilise them. In many parts of England, 
too, the Church is doing what she can for these wanderers, 
who seem out of reach of her parochial system. We recom. 
mend to Mr. Reade, for instance, the yearly Report of the 
Lichfield Diocesan Barge Mission, which has a fine field in 
the crowded canals of the Black Country and the Potteries 
One of the brightest points about this work is the interest 
which the boat-people themselves take in the efforts of their 
friends to civilise and help and teach them. Gradually, 
perhaps, by such means as these, there may rise a kind of 
public opinion among this wild population itself, which may 
some day make such pictures of barge-life as we have in 
Life in the Cut, nothing more than frightful exaggeration, 
Slowly, but surely, light and knowledge and morality seem to 
be winning their way. “Somebody thinks o’ we now,” saysa 
Shropshire boatman. At the Church Congress at Wolver. 
hampton last October, one hears with interest of “the at- 
tentive faces of a row or two of canal men, whose characteristic 
dress and appearance marked them out from their fellow 
working men.” 

As to the growing love of reading among these people, we 
must quote a few lines from the Report :— 

“The distribution of literature (large-typed and pictured) is an 

important and much-valued part of our work 
interesting accounts are given in the log-books 
remarks made by the boating people with reference to these books 
and leaflets:—‘I never knew,’ said a young open-boatman (who 
was educated in a Birmingham Board school), ‘ that the Bible was 
so interesting.’—‘ I canna read mysel’,’ remarked the captain of a 
monkey-boat, ‘ but I like to hear the lad read the book.’ ‘On the 
way to Bidder’s Basin,’ writes Mr. Heap, of Stoke, in his journal 
on August 3rd, ‘I was on a boat, and we met a Wolverhampton 
boat, the driver of which, a young lad, brown with ore as a fox, 
and ragged as a hedge, sang out, “ Master, gi’e my father a 
’Vangelist ; chuck it tu him, if ye canna reach him!” His father 
was at the helm; 80, folding the paper lengthways, I got it safely 
delivered by both of us holding our hands out as far as we could; 
and then the lad shouted his thanks, laughing and throwing his 
arms about in great glee.’ ” 
Some little time ago, a scheme was set on foot at Wolver- 
hampton for bringing the boat-children to school, and a 
boarding-home was opened for them. But the scheme has 
for the present failed, and the children lead their gipsy lives 
still. 

Of course, it is slow work, and the little light is still “shining 
in a dark place.” Though what is, in many cases, the singular 
attractiveness of the boat-people, makes it seem easier to gain 
their friendship and confidence, and to raise their ideas of 
morality, the temptations that surround them are too great to 
be soon conquered, and the habits of a roving life, sometimes 
for generations, can never, perhaps, be made to fit in with 
ordinary civilisation. With all her hardships, with all her 
natural refinement, our friend S could not long be 
happy in a house on land. And knowing this, it was some- 
thing of a satisfaction to find “ Ness” on board a bargeagain; 
the old barge, the ‘ Waterwitch,’ once a black hole of horror 
to be avoided, now a centre of help and goodness in “ the Cut. 
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__——— 
A FRENCHMAN ON THE TURKS.* 
Frenchman who calls himself Kesnin Bey, and who 
andertakes to enlighten the world on “ the evil of the East” 
_meaning a small corner of the countries included under 
that name—has the bright literary faculty of his race, and, of 
course, the defects of his qualities. : He says well what he has 

to say; but he leans to the “realistic school,” deals too much 
in superlatives, and seems to suffer from some kind of 
disappointment which helps to intensify the lurid hues of his 
clever sketches. In what capacity he tried to serve the Turks 
we are not told. We only know that he is a Frenchman 
because he incidentally so describes himself; and in the same 
way lets us see that he has. personal grievances against the 
Ottoman administration. “I myself,” he writes, when de- 
gribing the sloth of the Turkish bureaucracy, “ went eighty- 
three times to the Ministerial Department to obtain the 
solution of a little matter, which, after twenty months of 
waiting, is not settled yet.” But not only are we left to infer 
that the author is a Gaul, no indication whatever is afforded 
which would enable the reader to know whether the book was 
written in English or has been translated from the French. 
There is, however, one Frenchman who is competent to write 
such a book in English. Some account of its origin was due 
to the public who are asked to buyandread it. The inference 
permissible is that it is a translation, and if so, it is a very 
good one. Yet surely literary honesty required that the fact 
should be stated one way or the other. 

The aim of the author is to destroy the illusion in which his 

countrymen indulge. “The East is fairyland, perhaps,” he 
says, “but take good care never to spoil the charm by going 
behind the scenes.” Then he goes there forthwith; and 
tells you that outward shows give place to shameful realities. 
His deliverance is that both Mussulman and Christian are 
rotten to the core, and that “it is not an empire which is 
breaking up, it is a society which is perishing.” The gist 
of bis theory—adopted, he would have us believe, from an 
Irish humorist—is that “it is the Christians who have 
corrupted the Turk ;” and he calls it a great truth, adding 
that wherever the Turk lives isolated from the Christian, he 
retains his fine qualities, but loses them when in contact with 
the Christian. The paradox cannot be sustained wholly, and 
the Bey is forced to put it in another shape; for he says that 
it is the juxtaposition of the two which produces the bad 
results; and that the new gospel of the East, “ My little 
children, cheat one another,” applies all round. Hence the 
conclusion that the “ indigestible mixture of races and religions 
has been one of the causes of the decadence of the Turk.” 
From this view of matters it will be easily understood what a 
picture the lively Frenchman draws of Constantinople, and 
such relatively small portions of “the East” as he deigns to 
notice. The limit is not extensive, for the real East has no 
place in his survey. Thus, he says, with more shallow smartness 
than truth, “it was Islamism which created that strange 
reality which we call the East. Without Islamism the East 
would only be a cardinal point.” Thus he ignores all 
Oriental history before the advent of Mahommed in order to 
make an epigram, and plainly discloses the fact that for his 
purpose the East means Turkey only. And, accordingly, 
nearly all he sets down with such a trenchant pen concerns the 
Ottoman Empire, as it was and is, and the Ottoman Empire 
alone. All who read the book, and, despite some pages 
savouring of Zola, it is worth reading, should bear in mind its 
contracted scope, and not forget either that the author, though 
he never parades it, seems to have been a man who has not got 
all he desired to get out of the corruption which he so vividly 
and, we may say, so good-humouredly describes. 

This much, however, must be said for him,—he showers his 
playful censure upon all alike, not sparing his own countrymen, 
and, oddly enough, makes some allowance for all, except, 
perhaps, the English, who are a rock of offence in his eyes. 
The rural Turk is praised by way of contrast to the Stam- 
bouli; the Armenian is savagely treated, and then promised 
& great future; the Greek is painted as a very dreadful 
fellow in his dealings with his fellow-man, but he also is so 
rich in intellectual and practical virtues, that an empire is in 
store for him; while the “Levantine” has scarcely any 
redeeming feature to raise him above the author’s gay con- 
tempt, and the Hebrew of Constantinople is a monster. 


THE 











* The Evil r , Saar ‘ 
Vitetelly vay Aig East ; Truths about Turkey. Told by Kesnin Bey. London: 


tempered by industry and the domestic virtues. There is 
even a good word for the Persian, who is a very smart fellow 
in his way; and of Persia it is said that she “may one day 
become a great nation,” which is a speech calculated to “ sur- 
prise by itself.” So that, on the whole, the mixture of races 
and religions produces the baneful East known to the author. 
Yet nearly every one of the elements in the Ottoman pot- 
pourri is credited with possibilities, if only they could be 
got to exist separately. Even Palestine is promised, in a 
manner, to the Jews, if they can wait for and like to take 
it. From these remarks it may be inferred that the 
book is lively reading, and it is so, never being dull from the 
beginning to the end, and characterised by a sort of French 
fairness as well as that charming sprightliness which is also 
French. Very amusingly angry with England and the 
English, which is natural, and of no account, he does not deal 
tenderly with his own people, observing that they take their 
party passions abroad with them, and quarrel instead of 
banding together. “The less important they are, the less 
they agree,” the men seeking to impose their opinions—which 
are not their own, but “cost twenty francs, post-free, per 
quarter ””—and the women desiring to domineer. But he has 
a nice consolation for the want of influence. “If France has 
lost some of her military and commercial prestige, and if she 
does not stand first in all branches of art, at least nothing has 
been able to weaken her superiority in literature.” The East, 
he finds, owing to the prevalence of the French tongue, “is 
open to our journals, novels, and plays,” some of which, we 
should think, assisted in producing the awful depravity he so 
sarcastically describes and deplores, and the flaming conse- 
quences which hang over his East. 


To indicate his keenness of eye and pen, we may quote a 
few mots with which the book abounds. Speaking of surface 
changes, as he calls them, he says s—“ It is the old story of the 
Turk who thinks he has turned an apostle of progress because 
he puts on a London-made coat, or gets his stick-up collars 
straight from Paris.” And again :—* In the Ottoman official 
world, esprit de corps is a thing unknown.” “Turkey is the land 
of the inexact sciences. When an Ottoman shows you a thing, 
reverse your opera-glass if you would get an idea of its exact 
size.” Upon the Turkish official, who is not always a Turk, 
he feelingly says:—‘“It verily does honour to the wonderful 
scent of the Oriental, that he can discover the odour of a 
baksheesh, like the odour of truffles, while yet buried in the 
earth.” It is of a piece with this that “one of the greatest 
misfortunes of Turkey is that no count is taken of a man’s 
intellectual or moral worth.” “No family ever knows how 
much it spends a year, nor what sum husband or wife may 
devote to dress or amusement. In all things Turkey is the 
land of the uncertain, the indefinite.” Thus he dwells on the 
distraction consequent on the fact that each day repre- 
sents six different dates—Turkish, Arabic, Greek, Gregorian, 
Coptic, Jewish—and, calling it “the art of muddling up 
dates,” he says: “Go now and try to establish a budget with 
this chronological jumble, and this antagonism between sun 
and moon.” One merchant, known to the author, paid in 
drafts on provincial treasuries, “ spent more money in getting 
them cashed than the amount due to him, for he had to travel 
all over Turkey. In fact, he had become a regular nomad, 
and talked of living henceforth in a tent.” The Greek, he 
avers, has monopolised all the trades of the East. “Do away 
with the Greek population in Turkey, and it will no longer be 
possible either to eat, drink, dress, or furnish one’s house.” 
Remarking that it is often cheaper to get things from abroad 
than consume native products liable to duty, he gives an 
exumple :— 

“No one in Turkey has ever yet succeeded in producing potatoes 
at a price moderate enough to compete with those imported from 
Marseilles and Trieste. To eat a beefsteak in Constantinople, one 
| must get the beef from Russia, the butter from Italy, the potatoes 
from France—quite an international beefsteak, is it not? Turkey 
only—ah! we beg pardon, Turkey does supply something: she 
supplies the parsley.” 

He speaks well of the reigning Sultan, but his efforts are 
vain,—‘ Corruption has come from the top; regeneration can 
never come from the bottom.” The Turks have joyfully hailed 
Abdul Hamid, but not one will move along the road he 
indicates. ‘They wish the country to progress, yes; but 
nobody will do anything towards this end. Each person 
doggedly persists in remaining where he is, and asks that 





others should be made to move on.” So the verdict is that 
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“this reign, like those before it, will repair nothing, for in 
Turkey all is irreparable.” We say nothing here of the darker 
abominations so ruthlessly dealt with by the author in the 
French manner. It is enough to see from the facts, due 
deduction being made for over-literary statement, that, on 
the whole, the judgment passed is correct, and that in some 
shape the doom will fall; for whose profit, the time coming 
will have to show. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS.* 

THE story of the discovery, loss of, and rediscovery of this 
great group of islands, as told in these pages, is at once 
strange and attractive. A Spanish expedition, consisting of 
two ships, under Mendana, left Callao in November, 1566, and 
after voyaging for eighty days, came in sight of the lofty 
mountains that characterise many of these islands. The chief 
pilot, one Gallego, kept a careful record of the whole voyage ; 
and if his work, which contains many points of romantic 
interest, had been accessible to those in command of later 
search expeditions, it is not improbable that these officers 
would have been successful in their endeavours. But for 
some reason or other—through fear, its author says—the 
publication of Gallego’s journal was not proceeded with, and 
it still only exists in manuscript form. Indeed, it is only 
within the last forty years or so that its existence became 
known to geographers. Dr. Guppy gives what appears to 
be an able translation of this journal, now done into English 
for the first time. It seems likely that it was suppressed 
by the Spanish authorities lest Drake, who at that period had 
shown his dreaded presence in the South Seas, should learn 
the locality of this group, which Mendana seems to have 
thought were the islands whence Solomon drew his supplies 
of gold,—a legend which may still be worth the attention of Mr. 
Rider Haggard and his merry men. The Spaniards remained 
six months in the archipelago, investigated the shores of 
the islands pretty completely, destroyed a number of temples, 
houses, and natives, and aroused the islanders to such a degree 
that the ships sailed on their return voyage of eight thousand 
miles with scanty supplies of food and water. For two cen- 
turies no white man visited this group. Expeditions sent 
from Peru in 1595 and 1605 were unsuccessful in finding them, 
although the earlier one had probably come within some fifty 
miles of the objects of their search, when hope failed, and the 
ships were headed for Manilla. The islands disappeared in 
mystery, and their existence was almost forgotten or dis- 
credited. But in 1767 they were visited by Carteret, and by 
Bougainville the next year, though neither of these com- 
manders recognised the long-lost archipelago, nor did others 
who came later; and it was left to the skill of French geo- 
graphers at the end of the last century to show, by patient 
reasoning, that beyond a doubt the Solomon Islands had been 
rediscovered. Since then they have been frequently visited ; 
during the last thirty years traders have resided on the more 
friendly islands, and a labour traffic, unattended by any happy 
results, has been opened up. The Melanesian Mission has 
firmly established itself, of the quiet heroism of whose members 
Dr. Guppy remarks that it has been the only redeeming 
feature in the intercourse of white men with the natives. 

In 1881, Dr. Guppy was appointed Surgeon to H.MS. 
‘Lark,’ surveying-ship in the Western Pacific, and it was in 
this capacity that he paid three visits, each of over six months’ 
duration, to this region. The results of his observations are 
contained in the books under notice, which, although published 
separately, form in reality two consecutive volumes of a 
valuable and interesting treatise. In the face of great difficulty 
and danger, Dr. Guppy has been able to make a partial 
scientific investigation of these islands, and to bring away 
with him collections of much value. Yet he little more than 
touched the fringe of this hitherto unexplored group :— 

« Among the Solomon Islands the student of Nature may be com- 
pared to a man who, having found a mine of great wealth, is only 
allowed to carry away just so much of the precious ore as he can bear 
about his person. For there can be no region of the world where he 
experiences more tantalisation. Day after day he skirts the shores 
of islands of which science has no ‘ken.’ Month after month, he 
may scan, as I have done, lofty mountain-masses never yet explored, 
whose peaks rise through the clouds to heights of from 7,000 to 
10,000 ft. above the sea. He may discern on the mountain slopes 


the columns of blue smoke which mark the abodes of men who 
have never beheld the white man. But he cannot land, except 





* (1.) The Solomon Islands and their Natives. By H. B. Guppy. M.B., F.GS., 
late Surgeon, KR.N. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1887.——(2.) The 
Solomon Islands : their Geology, General Features, and Suitability for Colonisation, 
Same Author and Publishers. 1887. 





accompanied by a strong party, and he has theref ts 
usually with viewing such scenes from the se ago pe content 


Fortunately, however, there are some parts of the Solomon 4 s 


where the hostility of the natives has been to a 

come by the influence of the missionaries and off the ean — 
the interiors of the larger islands are almost without exce; but 
inhabited by fierce and treacherous tribes who forbid 
approach.” all 

The officers of the ‘Lark’ were successful in gaini 

‘ 5 gaining the 
confidence of the natives of some of the islands, particular} 
of those inhabiting Treasury Island, which bore a thoroughis 
bad reputation, and had been given a wide berth by traders in 
consequence of the massacres that had taken place there, in 
result, “the return of the ‘Lark’ from her cruises wag always 
a cause of rejoicing amongst the natives,” and Dr. Gu 

a : PPY wag 
able to wander all over the island, accompanied by a crowd of 
men and boys. Recalling his own experiences, he Says = 

“T can scarcely remember a single instance in which I was aught 

but kindly received by a race of savages who have so often 
characterised as the most treacherous and bloodthirsty in the 
Pacific. I was constantly in their power, since, in my excursions 
I very rarely had any other companions. I will, therefore, frame 
my estimate of their character in the words of the French nayi- 
gator (D’Urville), that they would not have been able to resist the 
temptation of harming me, if there was not in their disposition 
something of the sense of honour and affection.” 
The form of hereditary chieftainship usual throughout the 
Pacific is found in these islands. Each village may have an 
independent chief, yet often a chief is found who, through hig 
wealth or the prowess of his fighting men, is dominant over 
more than one island, or even quite a large district. Such an 
one is Gorai, chief of the Shortland Island, who prides himself 
on being a friend of the white man. Of him and of his doings 
may be found many interesting particulars. Under his sway 
the natives can count with some confidence on the tenure of 
their lives, which is an exception to the general rule. Fora 
native is ever on his guard. He lives in an atmosphere of 
suspicion, which shows itself in most of his actions. This 
constant terror must go far to destroy any real sense of happi- 
ness, and the stories that Dr. Guppy tells prove that it is only 
too well founded. Indeed, within the area where head-hunting 
is practised, the life of a native cannot be said to be wortha 
day’s purchase. This horrid custom is by no means necessarily 
allied with cannibalism, the heads usually being required for 
the honour of a dead or living chief, or to inaugurate a new 
war-canoe, or merely for the sake of possessing the skull. “In 
some islands,” however,— 

“There is a rude idea of justice perceptible in this practice. It 
is the custom in the Eastern islands of the group to place out 
money for the head of any man who may have rendered himself 
obnoxious to any particular village. The money—a considerable 
amount of native shell-money—may be offered by the friends of 
a murdered man for the head of a murderer. Mohths, sometimes 
years, may elapse before the deed is accomplished and the money 
paid. The task is generally undertaken by a professional head- 
hunter, such as we met in the person of Mai, the second chief of the 
village of Sapuna, in the island of Santa Anna. To make a 
thorough examination of the home and surroundings of his victim, 
and to insinuate himself into that intimacy which friendship alone 
can give him, are necessary initiatory steps which only the cunning 
head-hunter can know how to carry to a successful issue. Timeis 
of no moment. The means employed are slow, but the end is none 
the less secure; and when the opportunity arrives, it is the friend 
of months, if not of years, who gives the fatal blow.” 

Dr. Guppy gives a valuable chapter on the physical characters 
and race-affinities of these islanders, and draws the conclusion 
that although the type of Solomon islander varies considerably 
with locality, the prevailing characteristics are distinctly 
Melanesian or Papuan. The interior of the larger islands is 
thinly populated by bushmen, inferior in physique to the coast 
tribes, who raid upon them incessantly, the captives taken 
being either eaten or made into slaves. Slave-traffic is & 
recognised system, and its victims, as a rule, are not hardly 
used; but if a head is required for any purpose, it is usually a 
slave, and not a free-born native, whose life is sacrificed. He 
may be a slave only in name, but no feeling of compassion can 
save him from his fate at the hands of those with whom for 
many years he may have lived on equal terms. 

These islanders seem to be predisposed to disease, and are 
strikingly susceptible to comparatively minute falls of tem- 
perature. The elderly natives are very liable to lung affections, 
which usually terminate their lives. Yet the way in which 
they recover from the most appalling injuries would confirm 
the view that the vis medicatrix nature is greater among 
savage than among civilised races. Dr. Guppy gives cases of 
the ease with which they recover from apparently hopeless 
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damage which are simply astounding, and from an unqualified 
observer would be incredible. The climate of the Solomon 
Islands is decidedly moist, the annual rainfall on the coasts 
averaging DO less than 150 in.; whilst on some of the higher 
slopes it is estimated at a probable 400 to 500 in., a deluge 
which necessarily has an enormous geological significance. 

The geological memoir is a work of great value. Of the 
Solomon Islands some are volcanic and some calcareous. 
The larger volcanic islands abound in craters, now dormant 
or extinct, saving the single one at present in action. The 
calcareous islands Dr. Guppy was able to survey more closely, 
with the result that the really beautiful “subsidence” theory 
of Mr. Darwin is not confirmed. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Darwin put forward the view, which was accepted 
and regarded as one of the most impressive and brilliant 
generalisations in geology, that coral reefs rested on sub- 
merged volcanoes or volcanic deposits, and that a fringing- 
reef would in the course of time be transformed into a barrier- 
reef and a barrier-reef into an atoll, through the sinking of 
the sea-bottom. Hence it was logically inferred that an area 
of subsidence was a necessary condition to the formation of 
these three chief classes of coral reef. But this region is an 
area of elevation; and yet here Dr. Guppy found existing reefs 
of all three kinds, together with pre-existing reefs of similar 
character which have been recently elevated very many, in 
some cases hundreds of feet above sea-level; and these are 
seen to be resting, in the majority of instances, “on a partially 
consolidated deposit which possesses the characters of the 
‘yoleanic muds’ that were found during the ‘ Challenger’ expe- 
dition to be at present forming round voleanicislands. ..... 
This deposit envelops anciently submerged volcanic peaks.” 
Hence Dr. Guppy’s researches confirm the views brought for- 
ward by Dr. John Murray of the ‘Challenger, and now 
accepted by competent authorities,—viz., that a condition of 


- subsidence is not necessary to the production of reefs and 


atolls, the form of the reef depending on various causes inde- 
pendently of any movement of submergence. The whole 
question of the formation of coral islands is deeply interesting, 
and is ably treated in these pages. 

In conclusion, let it be said that those to whom the study 
of “the great globe itself, and all that it inherit,” is a subject 
of delightful interest, will find a fund of wealth in the pages 
of these books, whilst the tone of modesty, grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the help of others, and a just appreciation of his 
own limits, witness to the admirable spirit which throughout 
has influenced the author. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——— 

The September number of the Universal Review contains some 
noteworthy papers. Professor Mahaffy’s article on Germany in 
particular, though often trivial, is shot with keen reflections, his 
general impression being that Prussian ascendency is still un- 
popular, a fact due, he thinks, to a lingering boorishness in the 
North German people. He formed an unpleasant impression of 
the Emperor, whom he accuses of strong anti-English feeling. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, in an article sparkling with epigram and 
audacity, but bad in sentiment, contends that marriage would be 
greatly improved by allowing divorce when the parties hate each 
other; and Mr. G. Moore protests almost angrily against the worship 
of actors which is the fashion of the hour. Acting he maintains to be 
the lowest of the arts, and for most actresses a school of immorality. 
He is too sweeping in his assertions, but certainly the history of 
actors does not justify the statement that the theatre is one of the 
best of moralising agents. We have ourselves been interested in 
the account of the rise of the Graphic, whose founder says that 
some of its artists now earn £3,000 a year. Mr. Quilter condemns 
outright all English sensational novels, and says their authors will 
all be forgotten :—“ The graves of these ephemeral reputations lie 
thick around us at the present moment. Poor Conway is dead, 
but his reputation died before him; the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ is 
scarcely remembered now. 


gradually found fewer and fewer readers; the author of ‘Mr. | noted as an authoritative text-book. 


The Dogaressa. By W. G. Melmonti. Translated by Clare 
Brune. (Remington and Co.)—Melmonti, besides giving us an 
interesting sketch of the Dogaressa (i.e., the Doge’s wife), has 
also drawn with a powerful and spirited pen, a sad and splendid 
picture of Venice, the Venice of which Faber of Ulm said in the 
fourteenth century, “ Nihil mirabilius, nihil curiosius;” and our 
own Byron, “The city resembles a dream, its story aromance.” The 
early Venetian women were of that modest and simple character 
which befitted their troubled surroundings. It is not until the 
fifteenth century, when the Republic reached its meridian of 
power, that women often appear in its chronicles. Exceptions there 
are. The first dogaressa we hear of, the wife of Orbelerio (804), is 
supposed to have had a somewhat partial leaning towards the 
French and King Pepin. Gueldrada, the wife of the unfortunate 
Peter Candiano IV. (966), played an important part in Venetian 
history till her revengeful hatred was pacified. Another dogaressa, 
Theodora, brought the luxury of the Byzantine Empire to Venice, 
and her death from a cancerous disease seemed to the Venetians 
the just punishment of Heaven on the woman who bathed in per- 
fumes and conveyed food to her mouth with a golden fork. Yet 
another, Felicia Michiele, saw the opening of Urban’s crusade 
(1095), and the beginning of the age of chivalry, heralding those 
gorgeous pageants in Venice which astonished Europe. While 
the state and magnificence of the dogaressa increased, so also did 
the various promissiona defining her province, and the gifts she 
might receive, which were only those ad comedendum. The corona- 
tion festivities of three dogaresse, Zilia Priuli, Morosina Grimani, 
and lastly Morosina Morosini, were the most gorgeous cere- 
monials that Venice had ever seen. Venice did not forget her 
heroes ; the widow of Viniero, the hero of Lepanto, received an 
allowance to keep up her dignity. The last dogaressa, elected in 
1789, retired, revered, into private life on the fall of the Republic 
in 1797. Ifthe dogaresse never reached the intellectual eminence 
of a Gonzaga or a D’Este, they never fell into the viciousness of a 
Borgia. Melmonti has certainly succeeded in “ compelling history 
to give a just and worthy idea of the customs and manners of a 
people” surrounded by romance and eminently picturesque. 

Who is Vera? By A. E. Schlitel. 3vols. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—Mr., or Miss, Schlétel describes his or her book as a “ novel 
wherein English and Russian lives are interwoven ;” and if we 
were compelled to choose between the English and the Russian 
element in the story, we should perhaps pronounce in favour of 
the latter; but, as a matter of fact, all the characters seem so 
unreal, and many of the incidents so far-fetched, that the main- 
tenance of any interest at all is rather hard work. The book 
has good things in it, but the reader is likely to be tired before 
he finds them. 

Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopedia. Compiled by W. L. Cowles. 
(Cassell and Co.)—There are 764 pages crammed with information 
in this small octavo, and a dozen plates. The printing is very 
good, and though there are a few mistakes, their number is 
comparatively insignificant. It dces not strike us as quite as 
marvellous asa very similar though much smaller cyclopedia which 
recently appeared ; still, the line must be drawn somewhere, and 
this volume seems to be on the right side. 

In the “Catholic Standard Library,” we have A Commentary 
on the Holy Gospels. By John Maldonatus. “ St. Matthew i.-xiv.” 
Translated and edited by George J. Davies, M.A. (John Hodges.) 

Bird’s-Nesting and Bird-Skinning. By Edward Newman. Revised 
by Miller Christy. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Newman’s work has 
been enlarged, revised, and rendered more complete by the addi- 
tion of some hints on preserving and bird-skinning, and the text 
of the Wild Birds Act. For its size it is certainly the most 
compact authority extant on bird’s-nesting. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The University Shakespeare: King John. Edited by Benjamin 
Dawson, B.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is one of 
a series of the plays edited and annotated by members of 
the New Shakespeare Society, and intended for the use of 
students and teachers preparing for the University Local Ex- 
aminations. The introduction, consisting of bibliographical, 





| 


historical, grammatical, and metrical sections, is well and care- 
fully compiled, though we cannot understand why the “ Pictorial 


‘John Inglesant’s’ successors have | History of England” should be especially quoted, and foot- 


The notes, which are 


Isaacs’ has excited his last enthusiasm; Mr. Christie Murray has below the text on each page, are pithy and show tesearch. The 


sunk into his proper place of a good, capable, second-rate novelist, 
and the same story might be repeated almost ad infinitum. And 
now it seems likely that, as far as popular favour is concerned, Mr. 
Rider Haggard will also join the majority.” Very few things will 
last; but Mr. Christie Murray’s humour and Mr. Haggard’s 
Homeric scenes will remain excellent of their kind, even though 
they should be forgotten. 





new dictionary, so far as published, has been used most judi- 
ciously, and the only fault we have to find with the notes is that 
they are too few, many passages which would present difficulties to 
boys under sixteen being passed over. A special feature is their 
attention to metre, which is more fully treated than in any other 
text-book we are acquainted with, and is further aided by typo- 
graphy. There is a glossarial index which, if it were fuller and 
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did it contain more philology, would considerably enhance the value 
of the book.—— We have also to notice A Parent’s Manual, by the 
Rev. U. Z. Rule (Wells Gardner and Co.), which is now in 
its third edition, but has been so long out of print, and so 
largely rewritten, that it may be treated as a new book. We 
can recommend it as a valuable aid to parents in the religious 
training of their children from the earliest years, not merely 
in the way of judicious advice, but in the various forms of 
devotion contained therein.——The Teacher’s Manual of Drill, by 
Mary E. Hudson (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), which, though 
apparently written for girls, contains much which would be found 
useful for boys, especially in the pole, dumb-bell, and club exer- 
cises. Examples in Arithmetic, by Charles Pendlebury, M.A. 
(Deighton, Bell, and Co.), a reprint of the examples from the 
second edition of his “ Arithmetic for Schools.”——Differential 
Calculus. By J. Edwards, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—An 
elementary treatise well stocked with applications and examples, 
written clearly, and well printed on good paper. A very good 
differential calculus for students.——Elements of Dynamics. By 
Rev. J. L. Robinson, B.A. (Rivingtons.)—A well-arranged text- 
book, well supplied with exercises. The proof of the “ Theorem of 
Moments ” by Varignon is the thing of all others which a student 
learns and appreciates, and we are glad to see it. Algebra. By 
F. G. Landon, M.A., Inspector of Schools. (Isbister.)—In giving 
numerous fully worked out examples, Mr. Landon has done that 
which the private student feels the want of more than anything 
else. Longman’s Commercial Mathematics. (Longmans.)—Some 
examples of the commercial application of arithmetic and algebra. 
Numerical Examples in Practical Mechanics and Machine Design. 
By BR. Gordon Blaine, M.E. (Cassell and Co.)—A series of well- 
arranged and useful examples, which very properly seem intended 
for practice and not theory.——The Mechanic’s Workshop Handy- 
Book. By P. N. Hasluck, A.I.M.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) 
—A very well-written treatise on the practice and theory of the 
workshop, comprising brass-finishing, alloys, tempering, lacquering, 
tools, grinding, and the working of drills, two or three tables, and 
an index.——A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By F. O. 
Bower, D.Sc., and S. H. Vines, D.Sc. Part II. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is devoted to lower types than those treated of in the first 
part, and includes Bryophyta and Thallophyta (Alge and Fungi). 
The directions for analysis seem to us clear and not overloaded 
with details, while the selection of only well-known types makes 
it possible for the student to get good hold of his subject. 














French Accidence and Essentials of Syntax. By Eugéne Pellissier, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—In spite of the numerous French school- 
books which are continually issuing from the Press in this 
country, the number of grammars of first rank can still be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, after placing this amongst 
them, which we should certainly do. It does not profess to 
teach the French language, and there are no exercises at the 
end of each section, as the manner of some is; but it will teach 
French accidence thoroughly. There are contained in it many 
details—minute, it is true, but these go to form scholarship—which 
are not to be found in any of its compeers. The treatment of the 
noun and adjective leaves nothing to be desired; the verb seems 
a little wanting in clearness, though the use of it for teaching 
purposes might dispel this idea. A praiseworthy feature of the work 
is the explanation of many inflexional irregularities by reference 
to philology, a method which at once gives the memory a link of 
attachment.—Elementary French Ezercises, by Granville Sharpe, 
M.A. (Rivingtons), a useful first French book for junior 
forms in classical schools, as it follows very much the same 
course as an elementary Latin book. A boy who has conscientiously 
worked through this, will know a good deal of simple French 
grammar and construction. The fault of the book is its want of 
idioms. With such.an idiomatic language as French, a boy 
cannot very well begin too soon to acquire them, and they may 
be woven into the exercises from the first lesson. The want of 
this is the more regrettable, as the book is evidently not intended 
for very young scholars. Presque Mot a Mot, by A. Sauvain, 
(Triibner and Co.), an elementary reading-book on what, we 
believe, is called the Hamiltonian system. The text is placed in 
one line, and the translation of each word below it; where the 
order of the two languages differs, the English words have 
numbers appended to them, to show their proper position in the 
sentence. The second part contains the French text alone, to be 
used for revision purposes. We do not believe much good will 
result from the plan; there is a wholesomeness about the use of 
dictionary and grammar which we are old-fashioned enough to 
prefer. Moreover, the selections are not all of them chosen with 
the best taste, especially when, we suppose, it is intended that 
they should be put into the hands of children. The “Epigramme” 
(No. 97) is most objectionable, as a jest on a subject which 





solemnity, if not with awe.——The Self-Test Series, No I 
French. By James Berrington. (W. H. Allen and Co) 
The author tells us he has had twenty years’ experience ’ 
preparing pupils for examination, and this is the outcome ot hy 
labours. It is a carefully compiled cram-book in the first part 
which will doubtless be used by examinees as a help to the knov. 
ledge-soaking process. The second part consists of the examin. 
tion papers of various bodies, with the answers and translation, 
appended. The renderings into English are not very elegant, anj 
we do not think the answers to some of the questions are 
models of what the examiner required. In the sentence, « One of 
these days I shall go and spend a day in the country,” surely 
journée, and not jour, is intended to be the rendering of « day” 
—Hernani. Edited by H. A. Perry, M.A. (Rivingtong, 
—tThe editor has done his work well, and deserves the gratitudeot 
teachers for giving such an easily accessible and annotated edition 
of this play. The text is judiciously interlined with stage directiong 
in English, which help very much to realise the action of the play, 
The notes, which are not too numerous, are brief and to the point; 
they are explanatory, philological, and historical, and contain qj 
that is necessary for an appreciative comprehension of the plot 
and characters. There are prefixed a life of the author, ang 
history of the play, which are meagre, and unworthy of the 
general high character of the book; and short excursus on the 
position of Charles V. in 1519, and on the Alexandrine metre 
Notre Dame de Paris, Vol. I., edited by J. Boielle, B.A. (Williams and 
Norgate), an edition of this famous work adapted for use in schools 
with commendable taste and judgment. If only in the matter of 
style, it deserves to be read and studied by all who intend to posseas 
a real acquaintance with the French language, and when to this 
advantage of style is added the inducements of an interesting 
and romantic story, written with all the delicate fancy of one of 
the most brilliant of writers, there seems to be present every 
factor which could be put together to make a perfect school-book, 
The notes are good and helpful, without being too elementary ; and 
there are prefixed the author’s preface, a history of the production 
of the book, and a well-written biographical notice of Victor Hugo, 
A First History of the English People. Vol. II. By Amy Baker, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A simple and interesting account 
of the period between Edward I. and Elizabeth. The book will 
be certain to interest children in the doings of their ancestors, as 
it is no mere dry skeleton of facts, but has the life and movement 
of living reality, though we could not vouch for the accuracy of 
all the conversational and other details which produce this effect. 
It has the merit of being impartial in its account of the religious 
vagaries of the sixteenth century. There is one blunder. Craft 
Guilds are represented as having originated in the reign of Edward 
I., whereas they were already in existence in the twelfth, if not in 
the eleventh century. We have also received a new and revised 
edition of First Principles of Modern History, 1815-1888. By T.8. 
Taylor. (Relfe Brothers.) : 
Dates Made Easy. By J. H. Hawley. (Relfe Brothers.)—Thereis, 
in our opinion, nothing so unsatisfactory and unremunerative from 
an educational point of view, as the learning by rote strings of 
dates, which to some is an easy, to others an almost impossible 
task. The exigencies of examinations, however, require these 
atrocious combinations of numbers to be retained in the memory, 
whether the faculty required in their retention be present or 
not. To assist the unfortunate non-possessor of this faculty, the 
method expounded in this book has been devised. It differs con- 
siderably from others with which we are acquainted. The first 
consonant of each significant word in the sentence stands fora 
number ; and as the whole of the consonants are laid under contri- 
bution, there are two letters at least for each digit, which enables 
considerable variety to be made use of. Some of the sentences 
are very ingenious, and can be easily remembered. “The 
Bostonians throw the tea to the deep,” gives the date of that 
event. We recommend the plan to those who need such a help. 
It will serve its purpose quite as well as some of the more elaborate 
ones given in expensive lessons. 





New Epirions.—The Sportsman’s Handbook. By Rowland Ward, 
F.Z.S. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—A fourth edition of Mr. 
Ward’s invaluable guide to collecting and preserving trophies.— 
A School Flora. By W. Marshall Watts, D.Sc. (Rivingtons.)— 
A revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Watts’s useful work.— 
The Queen’s Land. By Commander Lovett Cameron. Second 
Edition. (Sonnenschein.) The Hieron of Xenophon. By the Rev. 
Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition —English Men of 
Letters: Locke. By Thomas Fowler. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature : The Second 
Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., 1552. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
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Seven against Thebes, Notes, &c., by A. W. Verrall...(Macmillan) 3/6 



































seb7uss 9 White Man’s Foot, cr 8vo (Hatchards) 5/0 
‘ilen (Ga sstory of Trov Town, cr 8v0 ........................... (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Ast (E.), Ruth Seyton, 12mo ~---e(Nimmo) 1/6 
i “ (G.), The Pageant of Life, cr 8vo ( : ) 6/0 

barr K.) Evil of the East, Cr 8VO0 .....0...-sssssesserereessssnrersnncescesee: (Vizetelly) 6/0 

Bey ( ‘og (R.), Pied Piper of Hamelin, illus. by K. Greenaway (Routledge) 6/0 

browo/tt), Rores and Lilies of Christendom, er 8vo (Routledge) 5/0 

parko (C2) SW.), Soldiors of Christ, r 80 .....sseccssssener (Skeffington) 5/0 

a ), Haunted Tower, cr GE: ceiscsicscenectonceeonse (S. Blackett) 6/0 

ot on (3.), Life of, by 8. Lane-Poole, 2 vols. 800 s+s..+..0.-0000:0+ (Longmans) 36/0 

pean ward (W. V.), Blackbirding in the South Pacific, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 10/6 

Church H.), Macmillan’s First Greok Reader, 12m0............ (Macmillan) 3/0 
ion (J.), Red Lion, cr 8vo (8.8.U.) 1/6 
Crompton 'tj,’Across the Channel, OF 8vO.cccvesssecsssescseereesssssce (8.8.0.) 3/6 
Gros J. T.), Sure to Succeed, CF BVO ...sseecsesessees (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
proto Verses, by an Anglo-Catholic, 4to (Masters) 5/¢ 
‘A. H.), Stephen Elderby, 2 vols, Cr 8V0.......s0.s.sssssseseeeeseees (Unwin) 21/0 


( 
dbook to Land Charters and other Anglo-Saxon Documents, 
Bale (J.), Hand oe . (Oxford Univ. Press) 16/0 
plementary ‘Mathematics, Collins’s Science Series, 12mo.................. (Collins) 2/0 
ee ridge (R.), Fossils of British Isles, Part I., 4to...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 30/0 




















Ethe! 
, L.), A Starved Soul, cr 8vo (Wyman) 2/6 
Fermor Wr WL})'The Sun of Righteousness, cr 80... (E. Stock) 6/0 
Fisher (W. W-), Class-Book of Elementary Chemistry...(Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Fothergill (8.). Essays on Popular Subjects, cr 8v0...........+0+ (Digby & Lang) 2/6 
Freeman (H.), Writing — cr 8vo (Holden) 2/0 
Frith (H.), Hunting of the Hydra, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
rard (D.), Orthodox, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Gibbon (J. M.), The Disciple’s Prayer, Cr 8V0 .......secccccscsersereeeesees (E. Stock) 3/6 
Gibson (W. 8.), Introduction to Latin Syntax, 12mo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Gray (A.), Old Lock MI OR ONG sven cnsssasedeonecsascagscacnccassessecsascssccsies 8.8.0.) 2/0 
..(Greenwood) 5/0 





canstane (Skeffington) 5/0 

(Macmillan) 2/6 

(Digby & Lang) 3/6 
8.8.0. 


Hardman (W.), Stories on Matins and Evensong, cr 8vo 
Hardy (H. J.). Macmillan’s Latin Reader, 12mo 
Heraud (E.), Mystery of Askdale, cr 8vo. 
Hodgetts (J. F.), Tom’s Nugget, cr 8vo 
Holmes (E.), A Week in Arcadia, cr 8vo ... 
Hugo (V.), Bug-Jar 1, cr 8vo ( 
Hume (D.), Human Nature, ed. by L. A. 8. Bigge.cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 9/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Record of a Human Soul, 12mo0............s.0004 (Longmans) 3/6 
Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom, cr 8V0 .......s.cssceseescesesees (Unwin) 7/6 
Jerrold (D.), Cakes and Ale, cr Svo (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Jones (D. £.), Examples in Physics, 12mo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Kenyon (E. C.), The Cave by the Waterfall, cr 80 ..........sccceceeeeeees (8.8.U.) 2/0 

(W. J.), Who was Guilty ? cr 8vo 
Latimer (S. F.), English in the Canary Isles, cr 80 ...........1.2.+++++- Latimer) 4/0 
letters from and to O. K. Sharpe, ed. by A. Allardyce, 2 vols. (W. Blackwood) 52/6 
Levack (J. 8.), The “ N. G. A.” Latin Primer, cr 8vo (Si hein) 3/6 
Macnab (F.), No Reply, cr 8vo ...(Tinsley) 5/0 
Mapleson Memoirs, 1848-1888, 2 VIS. 8V0 ........sssssessssereeseeresenes (Remington) 30/0 
Marshall (J.), Vocabulary to Xenophon’s Anabasis, 12mo (Oxf. Univ. Press) 1/6 
Mather (F. V.), Saints’ Days and the Holy Eucharist, cr 8vo (Chora) 3/6 
Maybury (L.), Ethelwyn’s ht. cr 8vo (S.8.U. 
Marpby (J. B, L.), Journey of the Sou}, cr 8V0..........sscecseseeees (Skeffington) 5/0 
Qutlines of Sermons for Special Occasions, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder 

(Rivingtons) 1/6 






































Owen (E. C. E.), Latin Syntax for Upper Forms, 12mo 

Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. IX., cr 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Pliny’s Epistles, Book iii., translated by J. Perkins, 12mo ...............-.. (Hall) 2/0 
Poor Player (A): a Story of Rent, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Remington) 21/0 





Rawles (J. 8.), Sight Measures for Artists and Photographers ...... (Rawles) 2/6 
Raymond (W.), Misterton’s Mistake, cr 8VO .........cceceeeeeeseees (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Riley iy W.), Old-Fashioned Roses, 12mo (Longmans) 5/0 
Roe (E. P.), Queen of Spades, 12M0,..........scscsssessersessesceeses (Warne) 1/6 
Russell (W. C.), Death Ship, 3 vols. cr 8VO .......eecceeeeceeees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Sansome (A.), Dyeing, Treatise on, 2 vols. 8vo .. Heywood) 21/0 
Sargent (Y.), Latin Prose Primer, 12mo ( v. Press) 2/6 
Savage (R.), Stratford-upon-Avon Note-Books, No, 1, cr 8v0............ (Smith) 2/6 
Saxby (J.), Lindeman Brothers, Cr 8VO .. ..........csssesesseseseceeceeceeceeees (8.8.U.) 1/6 





















Shakespeare’s Henry V., Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton (Macmillan) 2/6 
Skinner (Mr.), Doctor Phil, cr 8V0..............c.ccceeceececsceseeseeceeceeceeceeeoe 8.8.0.) 146 
Steel Engravings to Dickens’s Pickwick, Victoria Ed: (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Strange MSS. found in a Copper Cylinder, cr 8vo ............ (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Supplementary Statutes made by Univ. of Oxford, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Early Writings Of, 8V6 ...........sseccesceseeseeseeeees (E. Stock) 7/6 
Tulloch (Principal), Memoirs of, 8vo ae (Ww ecnwoad) 18/0 
TN OE GN og ovcrscckncacostetccncedacaseashtcescvecasesensescdsvouss (Hatchards) 5/0 





Underhill (H. G.), Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence, 12mo...... (Macmillan) 2/0 




















Wallace (L.), Ben-Hur, CF SVO ......sscccsccsscsssesesessssssssecscescesscesee serene arne) 3/6 
Westall (W.), Nigel Fortescue, Cr 8V0 ........ssscseseeseeseeseeees (Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Wright (G. B.), School Arithmetic, or 8VO ........scsecsecceseeseeees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column £310 6 
« 5 5 Of Half-Column .............ccccssseee « ae & 
- 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and 1s per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
qateasive Lincoln's Inn Gardens. The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
tis the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
ater. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager, 


—_—_—_—_——_____. 


MEDICAL MAN, residing in a West-Central Square, 
teteaet i teks a STUDENT into his house, with the great advantage of 
Catherine Street, 3 oes _— letter only, ‘‘H, J.’’ care of Mr. Osborne, 54 
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SUT TON’S 














GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND SONS, READING. 
For full Particulars, see 
SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
Gratis and pest-free to intending Purchasers, 


BULBS. 





“LIBERTY” 


LIBERTY & 


“ LIBERTY’? Damasque 
Wall-Papers (Regd.), 
Resembling Rich Silken Brocades, 
lid a yard, per piece of 12 yards, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
“LIBERTY” Valley Cashmere. 
A new make of Soft Cloth, very durable, 
| suitable for autumn gowns, 47 inches wide, 
| Price 3s 3d per yard. In Colours and Black. 
| PATTERNS POST-FREE. 

C0O.| REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





ART 
FABRICS 


AND SPECIALITIES. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


AND CHINA SERVICES. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians {J08. @. G CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.RB.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


MATLOCKE. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 


‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“* Society’? says :—' The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 


drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





EYES. 


IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because foldera are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and yo using 
them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of suit- 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 


OUR 








JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








BXHIEBITION, 


I 7 2 IAN 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
How. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrIrECTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 





| latin 


N EX H BIiTILE ON. 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES. 
At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West” Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





TALIAWN EXHIBITION. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 








TALIAN Be HAL RIE TT ON. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s, Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 
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HURCH CONGRESS.—A BREAKFAST for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN who sympathise with the objects of the VICTORIA 
STREET SOCIETY for the PROTECTION of ANIMALS from VIVISECTION 
will be held in the TREVELYAN (Temperance) HOTEL, Corporation Street, 
Manchester, at 8.30 a.m., on THURSDAY, October 4th. ‘lickets (Two Shillings 
each) may now be obtained from Rev. JOHN P. WRIGHT, Oldbury Rectory, 
Bridgnorth ; or from Miss FOTHERGILL, 9 Albert Square, Manchester. N.B.— 
During the Session of the Church Congress Mr. Wright will be in attendance at 
9 Albert Square, and will be prepared to make arrangements to Lecture against 
Vivisection in any part of Engiand. 


beri PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS 
of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.— 
The AU[TUMN TKRM COMMENCES SATURDAY, October 6th.—Miss WOOD- 
MAN will be at home on and after October Ist. 








HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT and DAILY 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Art and Music 
Teachers, Visiting ‘Teachers, Literary Workers, Readers, Chaperons, Companions, 
Matrons, &c. ; Schools and Educational Homes recommended. Madame Aubert’s 
Governess List, published weekly, price 3d ; by post, 33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. 
Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Secretary not later than 
October 6th. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 11th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


LADIES), 








‘be TRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

Technical Education for Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical Engineers, 
under the direction of W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., M.1I.C.E., Professor of Engineering ; 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Professor of Physics ; H. E. armstrong, F.R.S., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry ; and O, Henrici, F.R.S., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd, 1888. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for Students entering for a com- 
plete Course, with a view of qualifying for the Diploma, COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, September 25th.—For further particulars, apply tothe ORGANISING 
DIRECTOR, Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 


s" 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Dr. WALLER. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 guineas each, and Five of 50 guineas each, in 
Natural Science, will be offered for Competition on September 27th and 28th. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883, especially as 
regards the laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have been 
further enlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library, Pathological 
Laboratory, with arrangements for Bacteriological Research, In the Students’ 
Club a large Dining-Hall and Reading-Room have been added. 

The course of teaching at this School ensures careful and complete preparation 
for all the Examining Boards, the Public Services, and the higher University 
Examinatious. 

— may reside in the College under the supervision of the Warden, Dr. 





MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situat> in one of the most pleasant districts 
of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 
In addition to the clinical instruction and lectures given in the wards daily, 
— clinical lectures will be given on Fridays throughout the academical year, 
at 4 p.m. 
There are seven Resident Medical Appointments in the Hospital open to pupils 
without additional fee or expense of any kind. 
For Prospectus and further information, apply, from 10 till 4, to the Medical 
Secretary, W. L. DENZILOE, M.D., at the School, or to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean, 





S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, with an 
Introductery Addre-s by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus of the School and 
futther information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m. ; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospitul. 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 

4 LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 

of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 

the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution. Miss Drewry also reads with 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





OUNTY of — MIDDLESEX. 


COUNTY RATE MORTGAGES for £500 and UPWARDS, for BUILDING a 
NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM. 





MORTGAGES repayable by 30 annual instalments are authorised by the 16 and 
17 Vict., cap. 97, sec. 47, 
The Statutory Form of Mortgage, transferable by indorsement, is given in 
Schedule B to that Act. 
~ Mortgagees are Creditors on the Rates without preference or priority. 


County rateable Value, July 19th, 1888 ..............cc00ee000 £22,375, 624 

One Penny in the £ produces...........0....csscscsescossccceseeees 93,231 \ 

County Debt on July 2nd, 1858 (reducible annually by one- 
thirtieth) being as nearly as possible 5d inthe £ ...... 464,602 


{ 
TENDERS are invited by the Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex 
for £22,600, in one or more sums, on Mortgage of the County rate, repayable by 

30 annual instalments. Interest not to exceed 3} per cent. 

For further particulars and Forms of Mortgages, apply to the County Treasurer 
or the Clerk of the Peace, 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Committee for Accounts and General Purposes, 
to be sent to the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on or before TUESDAY, the 2ud day 
of October, 1888. 

» Tenders will be opened on WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 1888, at 12 o’clock. 

Mortgages in Statutory Form will be executed on October 18th, 1888, being 
County Day, and will be delivered to Lenders free of legal expense, 

The money will be required immediately afterwards. 

The Justices do not bind themselves to accept any Tender. 

Sessions House, Clerkenwell. GEOKGE ALLEN, County Treasurer. 


—————__ 
T 
| _iaa AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARY, 


RENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combinati i ‘ 
in the special Education of Land Owners and cus Ge Agente, a Ptteti 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Clase 
peng hoe scientific and arene Py = hie ty a branches of Agriculture 
state Manag t, N g t of Live Stock, Dairy Farmi : 
ae of ee rt si — a a Surveying, 
ere is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Dipl 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it, Hpiome Conrse, ang algo 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF Meneame KG, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with Lis 4 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. , © of Scholarships 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th, 








" eins 

TE, LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head 

oe Mistress of the Norwich High Bchool, has & very comfortable ENGLIgR 
or iF rinci jubjects taken ;— 

Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, . i en French, German, 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEND 

an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his dan i 
has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses ; good masters - — 
individual training and attention to health. Over-pressure and Pda 
a, “LL, A.,” at Mr, E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, Londo 
¥ , 


B RUCE 
EAD-MASTER, 


BS 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 





aia, 
CASTLE, near TOTTENHAY 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, 


ii: 
S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. . 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Univers} 
St. pA ies ag 94 9 : @ University, 








i on COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. . 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 





—— 


ACKWARD ROYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Honour Man) M.A, very 
successful and experienced with above, have VACANCIES.—“ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 





SS for LADY-STUDENTS, near University 
College, British Museum, and Studios, Established 1878.—Miss MARY 
CAIL, Russell House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Cour 

Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEW TERM COM. 

MENCED September 19th. A Few Vacancies for Resident Pupils. —Pull 
particulars on application. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The FIFTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October Ist, 1888, 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities, The 
Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and the Weaving- 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. Prospectus of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, and 
Arts. 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students, 

8. Prospectus of Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

4, Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 





ECHNICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, 
Household Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Upholstering, Book-keeping, 
Hygiene, Fine Laundry Work, Elocution, Finance. Resident students received. 
—Applications for admission, or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, la 

Victoria Square, S.W. (till September 29th). 





HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 

GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, Reference 
ermitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
adham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S8, Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1883-89 are NOW READY. 
I, DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENVE, and LAW. 
Il. DEPAKTMENT of MEDICIN E, 
Ilt. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
IV. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
V. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum.) 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, Piccadilly ; or at the College. . 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—In Great 


Britain one-third of our deaths is caused by consumption ; to avert this 
calamity is the duty of all persons having charge of young people. Holloway’ 
treatment is easily applied, certain in effect, and perfectly innocuous to the most 
delicate constitution, Decline usually makes its attack between the ages of 16 
and 30, and is ushered in by debility, dry cough, and other unmistakable signs, 
which could be and should be immediately removed by rubbing this celebrated 
Ointment upon the back and chest. This friction must be brisk, and repeated 














The present price of Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Stock is 113. 





regularly night and morning, and two of Holloway’s purifying Pills should be 
taken at bedtime as an alterative to mitigate caught fever, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HIS SOCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low 
Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policy-Holders. 


Exp 


Loss, 


erience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger 
ces from the first ; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from 
will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


as shown on the following TasLe—taken from its latest Report :— 
Septennial Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution. 











-——sURPLUS. aman 














| 
In PERIONS ENDING ASSURANCES | FUNDS INCREASE No. oF oe 2 
Dec, 31st. EFFECTED. AT THE END OF PERIOD. or Funps. -” ee | (two-thirds divided), 

1845 (8 years). £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 sia | or 
1852 2,571,328 254.675 185,666 147 j £26,159 | 
1859 | 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 £51 } 79,644 | 

1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 

1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 
1880 19,695,470 3,913,252 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 | 
1887 | _ 26,837.043 6.179,746 2,266,494 9,384 1,051,035 | 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased in year by £387,000) are now £6,200,000. 
The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—daue in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to Premiums is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to INCoME. 


The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FoR ASSURANCE OF £100 at DEATH—WwWITH PRrorits. 














AGE. 2 sor 35 l at | 45 50 5 | 
| During Life........ssse... £118 0 | £2 1 6 £2 610 £2149 | £59 | £17 £5 111 
| 21 Payments ..........+ | 2123 6 2154 | 3802 $75 |. #4 6 4121 | 5302 





* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s, This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £809 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 23s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50, 
+ At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 143 2d, about the same as most Offices require during whole life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 


the Policy will have shared at least once. 


The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removat or ReEsTRICTIONS AND GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—All Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp-Wipk, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. 
REPORTS, containing full InrorMATION and Tasies or Rares, may also be had on application. 


EpinpurcH, May, 1888. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


A Memorandum in proof of this may be had. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 

Total Invested Funds ... £7,415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AII descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 va cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Resid , Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

: OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 

sould be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Anuuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
¥ Joint Secretaries— 
- 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 














The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
eceipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
L TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
W to PURCHAS® a PLOT of 
L LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
po opm a — <a or 
urposes, — at t f th 
SIRKB CK REEHOLL LAND SOCIETY. q 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on “penton. 
ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildin s, Chancery Lane. weit 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 
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Just published, price 3s: free by post, 33 44d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the Session 1888-89. 
Macmi~ian and Co., London; J. E, CorniIsu, 
Manchester, 


UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capitul .... 
TRQMONUG FOIA... .secsccdcsencsoisessccsesas 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887. 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHarLes A, Cameron, M.D, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. 











Now ready, FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya Wavy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
of the 


HE FIRST VOLUME 
STRATFORD-UPON.AVON NOTE-BOOKS, 
containing ‘‘ Shakespearean Extracts from ‘ Edwara 
Pudsey’s Booke,’ ”’ temp. Q. Elizabeth and K. James 
I., which incluve some from AN UNKNOWN PLAY, 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Collected by 
RICHARD SavaGE, Sec. and Librarian, Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace. 

London: Srmpxry, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, FOURTH EDITION, cloth, 63. 

EISSE’S COMPLETE PRACTI- 

CAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, with EXER- 

CISES, constituting a Method and Reader, Fourth 
Edition, almost entirely Rewritten. 
Also, by the Same. 

GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS. A 
Course of Conversational Exercises. Second Edition, 
cloth, 3s 6d. es 

Just published, crown svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
ERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Comprising a Complete set of 
German Papers Set at the Local Examinations in the 
four Universities of Scotland. By G. Hei, Aberdeen 
Grammar School. : 
Wititrams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


A New Edition, price 33 6d, 


ISS F. P. COBBE’S “The DUTIES 
of WOMEN.” A Course of Lectures, The 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
Also, by the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, Hereafter and 
Here. Second Edition, 53. 
The PEAK in DARIEN, 7s 6d. 
ALONE tothe ALONE. Prayers. Third Edition, 5s. 
Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations cn application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MarsHatt, and Co. 4 
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MR. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 





On Wednesday will be published, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION, lis. 


IRELAND UNDER 
COERCION : 


The Diary of an American. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 





“Upon the future of Ireland hangs the 
fature of the British Empire.”—Cardinal 
Mannino to Earl Grey, 1868. 


“Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms 
are worthy of all attention; but we attach 
still greater value to the book as a collection 
of evidence on the present phase of the Irish 
difficulty, the genuineness of which it would be 
idle to impeach.” —Times, August 17th, 1888. 


“Mr. Hurlbert is a most acute observer 
and far-seeing thinker, and his style is as 
clear and lucid as his thought. His pages are 
full of important facts interspersed with 
characteristic and humorous anecdotes. Mr. 
Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish Question 
in a manner which perhaps no other living 
writer could rival. His vast acquaintance 
with men, laws, and customs in America and 
Earope entitles him to speak with authority.” 
—Scotsman, August 17th, 1888. 


“A study from the point of view of a 
Liberal Roman Catholic who cares a great 
deal more for the moral welfare of Irishmen 
than for any particular political system, but 
who is quite favourable to local liberties so 
long as these liberties do not really 
imply moral anarchy. .... . Mr. Hurlbert’s 
general conclusion is that the coercion under 
which Ireland suffers and under which he has 
studied her condition, is the demoralising 
coercion of the National League.’’—Spectator, 
August 25th and September Ist, 1888. 


“No more powerful exposure of the mock 
grievances of Ireland has ever been written 
than this impartial diary of an outside critic 
and an American note-taker.”—Land and 

Tater, September 8th, 1888, 


“Mr. Hurlbert’s pages are full of most 
important facts and suggestive comments. 
No impartial person can read them without 
being deeply impressed with the shameless- 
ness of the mockery which is called a national 
movement, and it is even possible for Glad- 
stonians to arise from a perusal of them with 
considerably shaken faith in the virtues of 
the Parnellites and the wisdom of Mr. Glad- 
stone in casting himself into their arms. 
Moreover, the volumes are enlivened with 
many telling anecdotes and lively sketches of 
places and people.” —Glasgow Herald, August 
30th, 1888, 


“Mr. Hurlbert isa man of winning manner 
and great charm. He has the gift, uncom- 
mon in these islands, but usual enough 
in America and on the Continent, of com- 
bining brilliant fancy with solid and abundant 
knowledge.” —Manchester Guardian, Septem- 
ber 8rd, 1888. 


Edinburzh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and OO. ; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 





WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES, 


GREAT WRITERS. 


Latest Volnmes :— 
LIFE of CONGREVE. By Edmund 
GosseE. 
Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume. 
LIFE of BUNYAN. By Canon Venables. 
To he followed by 
LIFE of CRABBE. By T. E. Kebbel. 
[September 25th, 
Volumes in Preparation by W. L. Courtney, OscaR 
Brownina, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF “GREAT WRITERS.” 
An issue of all the Volumes in this Series will he 
ublished, printed on large paper of extra quality, in 
Pandeowe binding, demy 8vo, price 23 6d per Volume. 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, 
compiled by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. 


THE S 
CANTERBURY POETS. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 

Well printed on fine-toned paper, with red-line 
border, and strongly bound in cloth. Each Volume 
contains from 300 to 350 pages. Bindings :—Cloth, 
red edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red roan, gilt 
edges, 2s 6d; padded morocco, gilt edges, 5s; and in 
half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new 
reproductions of old tints), Latest Volumes:— — 
ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of Fairy 

Poetry. Edited by ARTHUR EpwaRD WAITE. 
Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume. 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. Edited by 

Sripney R, THOMPSON. 
To be followed by . 
CHAUCER. Chosen and Edited by 


FREDERICK NOEL Paton, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 


Latest Volumes :— 

ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDE- 
VILE to THACKERAY. Chosen and Euited by 
ARTHUR GALTON. 

Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume. 

The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other 
Plays. By Henrik Ispskn. Edited by HAVELOCK 
ELLIs. To be followed by 

FAIRY and FOLK TALES of the 
IRISH PEASANTRY. Edited by W. B. YEaTs. 

Bindings :—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark blue 
cloth, uncut edges, either style, 1s; red roan, gilt 

edges, 3s ; and in half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a 

variety of new reproductions of old tints). 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” Vol. I. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two 


Lives. By T. Wemyss ReErp, Author of ‘* The 
Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.’”’ Fifth 
Edition, Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 23. 


NOW READY, the Fifteenth Volume of ‘‘ The 
STORY of the NATIONS.” 
HOLLAND. By Professor J. E. 
THOROLD RoGers, 40 Illustrations and Map, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 53; Presentation Edition, 

gilt edges, 5s 6d, 








Recently published, in Same Series. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 


* Decidedly one of the most valuable additions to a 
noble series. The illustrations, as in previous 
volumes of the course, are not unly numerous, but 
well selected and really helpful.” —Glasgow Mail, 


FRANCIS BACON (Lord VERULAM): 


a Critical Review of his Life and Charact r, with 
Selections from bis Writings. Adapted for Col- 
leges and High Schools. By B.G Lovesoy, A.M., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo, half bound cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A REFUTATION of IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S 
CRYPLOGRAM. 
NO CYPHER in SHAKESPEARE, By 
Rev, A. NicHoLson, LL.D. Demy 8vo, ls. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
The ROMAN STUDENTS; or, On the 


Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renais- 
sance. Illustrated, Cheaper Edition, imperial 
8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, 


A BOOK for YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS, 


SIX GIRLS: a Home Story. B 
FANNIE BELLE IrvinG. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


A GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN, 
ZESOP’S FABLES for LITTLE 
READERS. Told by Mrs, ARTHUR BROOKFIELD. 


25 Illustrations by Heury J. Ford, Small 4to, 
cloth, 33 6d, . s 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
6 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





BOOKS =o= YOUNG PEOPLE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Half-a-Cro: 


RESTFUL WORK FOR 
HANDS ~CUTHFUL 


_Madt Bum 

tell elgg deen eee 
and with useful aims...... We have been femoral he 
ne gaat aS Saeco 
iy i incidental int a 
vee ie re 
many hands to work wherever it is read.” Boum 





Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


HI 
CHILD ELVES, 


= 
Profusely Illustrated by Miss Laura T i 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled bere 

“ Altogether it is long since so prett; ten 
was told, transforming dull éry Aen d ieee 
instinct with hfe which it really is and ought to te 
«+...A charming book for children.”"—Daily 1 elegraph, 
Ps — will find the bouk quite irresistible,’ 

ecord. 





Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, price Five Shillings, 
LITTLE MARGIT, AND OTHER 
STORIE 


By M. A. HOYER. 
Tilustrated by Mrs. H. M. Paget, 
‘Pleasant fairy-tales for the younc....., Original 
both in plot and incident.’’"—Scoltish Leader, 
“‘Uncommonly clever and pretty drawings,”"— 
Guardian, 


Illustrated, 4to, cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 


BABIES’ CRAWLING RUG, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM, 
With a few Hints to Mothers and Nurses about 
Kindergarten Tovs, and How to Use Them, 
GAMES, AND HOW TO PLAY THEM, 
STORIES, AND HOW TO TELL THEM, 
Directions about Ladies’ and Children’s Work not 
generally known. 
By EMMA 8. WINDSOR, Soho Bazaar, 
“* Deserves to be more widely known than it has 
been hitherto.”’—Cassell’s Mayazine. 
“The bright volume contains much that wi'l 
interest mothers and nurses.””"—Church Bells, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





Now ready, Part V. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


1, GERMANY IN 1888, Profes-or Mahatfy. 

2, THE PHILOSOPHY OF MarRRIAGE. E. Lynn Linton, 
3, Historic Art. F. Madox Brown. 

4, “ Wuen Vera Prays.”’ Marion Meteyard, 

5. THE SITUATION IN Burma. P. Hordern. 

6. MUMMER-WORSHIP. George Moore. 

7. THE MAKING OF THE “ Grapuic.”’ W. L. Thomas, 
8. Some ‘‘Grapuic”’ ARTISTS. Harry Quilter, 
9, THE AGNosTic IN Fiction. W. L. Courtney, 
10, ONE OF THE Forty. Alphonse Daudet. 

11, THE Wor.Lp IN SErpteMBeR, ‘The Editor. 





Full-Page Iilustrations. 
SHaKeR Evans at Home. Boyd-Honghton, 
Tue Last MustER. Habert Herkomer, R.A, 
Ture Casuats. Luke Fildes, A.K.A. 
‘One Touch OF Naturr.” Luke Fildes, A.R.A. 
STUDIO IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS, Hubert Herkomer, 
R.A 


Tue Rivat Granppas. George Du Maurier. 
Tue Sisters, George Pinwe.l. 
ConneMaRA, William Small. 

Street Acropats. Charle« Green. 

THE Price or VicTory. Sir James Linton, P.R.I. 
And Smaller Lilustrations by E. J. Gregory, A.RA,, 
Heury Woods, A.R.A., and KR, Macbeth, A.K.A. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 876. OCTOBER, 1888, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


Aut Drasoius aut Niwit: THE TRUE STORY OF 4 
HALuucinaTion. By “X. L.” 


Tue EnGiisH Peasantry. By T. E. Kebbel. 
A Stirr-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps, 26-29. 


Tue RoMANCE OF StaTE-Mappinc.—(Concluded.) By 
Colonel T. Pilkington White, K.E, 


Maurice Joxar. By Sydney J. Low. 

A Sone or THE SEA. By David R. Williamson. 
Civ Servicz Rerorm. By M. Southwell. 
FRANCE versus PARIS, 








Wittrum Bracswoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. 





P 4,218 ILLUSTRE. 
Beautifally illustrated in colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this weekly, with ENGLISH TEXT, 
will appear early in OCTOBER. It will be published 
in England simultaneously with the French edition 
in Paris.—Sole Agents for the English Edition of 
“ Paris Ilustré”’ throughout the world : The INTER- 
ot eae NEWS COMPANY, London and New 
ork, 
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THE LIFE OF 
LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 


From the French of Madame AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
By the Rev. Father COLERIDGE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64, 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HIS- 
TORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIC, Abridged, 
for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by C. Bryans 
and F. J. R. Henpy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





















NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin,” ** Kith and 
Kin,” &e. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE STORY OF 
CHARLES STRANGE. 


by Mrs HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 













HARTAS MATURIN. By 


H. F. Lester, Author of “ Under Two Fig-Trees,”” 
&c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“The story is full of incident, of vigorous action, 
and bright, sparkling dialogue, and is everywhere 
pervaded with a healthy moral tone. The neat-cut 
epigram, playful humour, and the obvious moral of 
action are better than didactic prosing, and when the 
characters are real and natural, as they are here, they 
preach their lay sermons very effectively. Altogether, 
‘Hartas Maturin’ is a powerful, well-written, and 
deeply interesting novel.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 









PAID in HIS OWN COIN. 


By E, J. Goopman, Author of “Too Curious.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“*Paid in His Own Coin’ is a powerful story, with 
awell-constructed plot and exciting incidents. The 
like praise is deserved by many works that do not offer 
the ‘something more’ which characterises Mr. Good. 
man’s present book. Whether grave or gay, the 
— is always exceptionally interesting.””—Morning 

ost, 










A NEW EDITION, 


ALITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. 


by E. ErnLE Money. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 







A NEW EDITION. 
At, all Booksellers’, price 33 6d. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Forming the Ninth Volume 
of the New Edition of that Author’s Works now 
appearing at Monthly Intervals. Each Novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 









In this Series already have appeared, the binding, 
style, and price being the same :— 
EAST LYNNE. ° 
The CHANNINGS, ™ —_— seen 
— HALLIBURTON’S | LORD OAKBURN’S 
VERCUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 

NER’S PRIDE. ROLAND YORKE, 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 

Complete Sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s Novels are 
also on sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels, 













RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
: NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Hz 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NOW READY. 
LIST. THE MAPLESON MEMOIRS. 
1848-1888. 
SECOND EDITION. a 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait of Author, 30s. = 
THIS DAY. tnshen voles aes eactaiat aoe ak eee el ome eee ee 


“It would not be easy within the limits of one or more newspaper articles to give even a small proportion 
of the excellent stories in which the volumes abound. Such a picture as is here given of the ways and whims, 
the caprices and vagaries of opera singers, was never presented before.” —St. James's Gazette, 





REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FIVE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES BY PURCHASING THE 
PURE ENGLISH WOOL CLOTHS, 
MADE AT THE MILLS OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP AT HUDDERSFIELD, 


WHERE NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
AND THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 
OF THEIR LABOUR. 


Can be had direct, or from any Tailor or Store, at Mill prices. 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 


TINCTURE 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


UsE 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
a ee ae LIMITED, ' 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 


With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Emit Wenpt, D.C.L. Third Edition, royal 8vo, 


price 3ls 6d. 
With a PREFACE by Mr. FROUDE, 


OUR KIN ACROSS the SEA. By J. C. 


Firtu, of Auckland, New Zealand. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





_ TWO NEW NOVELS. 
ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint 


Author of “ Reata,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* A Story of Jewish Life in Austria, 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN: a Novel. 


By KaTHaRine Leer (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of ‘‘A Western Wild- 
flower,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 253 6d. 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 


Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, 
CINQUE PORTS. By Montagu Burrows. With 4 Maps. 


[New Volume just ready. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With 3 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With 4 Maps. 

BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 

OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Buase. With 2 Maps. 
COLCHESTER. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. With 


4 Maps. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A _ Fcap. 8vo, 23 6d each, 
A HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By 


J. Bass MULLINGER. [New } olume just ready. 


A HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By the 
Hon, G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER LANDS. By the 
Rev. H. W. TucKER. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND. By 


the Rev. GrorGe G, PERRY. 


The CHURCH of the EARLY FATHERS. By Alfred 
PLummeER, D.D. 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Rev. J. H. OverTON. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


A. CARR. 


The CHURCH and the PURITANS, 1570-1660. By Henry 


OFFLEY WAKEMAN. 


The CHURCH and the EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


H. F. Tozer, 


HILDEBRAND and HIS TIMES. By the Rev. W. R. W. 


STEPHENS. F 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 





On the 24th inst., price 61. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 


OCTOBER, 

ConTENTS. 
A Danaerots Catsraw. 3-6. By David Christie Murray and Henry Murray, 
Warpoor Street Kneuisu. By Archibald Ballantyne, 
THE QUEEN’sS FORESTER. By May Kendall. 
THE Last OF THE CosTELLOS. By George H. Jessop. 
THat Loncest Day. By “A. K. H B.” 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LAKES IN 1844. By the Rev. Canon Butler. 
OrtHopOx. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of “ Reata,” ‘“‘The Waters of 

Hercules,” &c. Chaps 7-8. 

At THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


72. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 
CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 


ConTENTS. 


THE AVENUE OF SPHINXFS—KarNnak. (Frontispiece.) From a Drawing by 
J. D. Woodward. 

Tue TemPces OF Ecypr. Edward L. Wilson. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by = — 8S. L. Smith, and E, J. Meeker, and from Photographs by 
the Author. 


MeEMORIES OF THE Last Firty YEARS.—I. Lester Wallack. With a Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Potitics. Hugh McCulloch. 

Sra in Octo BER. Elizabeth Fairchild. 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF AN OPERA-HovusE. Gustav Kobbé. With Illustrations. 

First Harvests. Chaps. 32-36. F.J.Stimson. (Tobe concluded in November.) 

THE RAILROAD IN ITS Business RELaTIons, ArthurT. Hadley. With Portraits, 

Romance. L. Frank Tooker. 

Cuarity. H.H. Boyesen. Illustrations by Charles H. Stephens, 

Two GRECIAN Mytus. C. P! Cranch. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF Fire: RanpoM MEMORIES, 
Stephenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


1888. 


Robert Lonis 





30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Roa, 


SW. 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.¢, 7 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKs 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One G 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 

N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 

from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guing 
per Annum, commencing at any date. ” 

Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscriptio 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant a 
of the best Works. " 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIsg, 





Uineg 


Subscriptions 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application, Catalogues, Ong 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wa, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Vau Dyke, Murillo, &., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. , 


oLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
_BY 
C. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cnt-out Mounts, 
aud enclosed in an elegaut Porttolio. Price Three Guineas, 











FREE BY POST. 

* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Howe 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their om 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS al 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 











RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


oo 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 0 oe ove nee £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ws ose ve eee -19,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 





ae 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... met ove ose oe we Sl 





Quarterly. 


8 6 seen 14 SB ssoree 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


110 6 ...015 3.1100 mf 
sos BAD Bcc 016 Sis d 8 * 
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—" 
ward & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS, 


F. M. ALLEN’S STORIES. 


» First and Second Editions of “The 
VOYAGE of the ARK” having been exhausted in the 
course of few weeks, a Third Edition (the Twentieth 
Thousand) is now im the press and will be ready for 
delivery early newt week. 


1,THE VOYAGE OF THE ARK. 


One Shilling. 
.—Mr. Allen is the legitimate successor of Lover, and in many 
The Spectator : _ vnirthtal, harmless, whimsical, delightful...... One feels 


elsetht be Charles Lamb to appreciate the captivating little book thorcughly.” 
it wo 


9, THROUGH GREEN’ GLASSES. 


2s ; cloth gilt, with Original Itlustrations by M. Fitzgerald, 3s 6d. 








” ards 
—* poe fun is equal in a fine feeling for the grotesque and the extravagant 
tothe best of Mark Twain’s, while it is more easy and natural.” —Melbourne 
Argus. 


9 ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. 


Cloth gilt, with Original Illustrations by M. Fitzgerald, 33 64. 
[In October. 


“ is a humorist, with the easy ability to raise a laugh by legitimate 
be 574 has dramatic power. The greater part of ‘The River Pilot’s 
vom ” might have been written by Samuel Lover himself.”"—Echo. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
EDMUND KEAN. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ good biography of the gifted actor whose life was so full of dramatic 
ad came tot m4 sorry an ending; a full, fair, carefally studied record, 
embellished, too, with sketches of the great little man’s contemporaries eminently 
readable and sympathetic.” —World, 


—_— 











“READ WESTALL’S NOVELS ”—Truth. 


NIGEL FORTESCUE: a Story of Adventure 
inthe Andes, By WitL1Am WeSTALL. 53. [This day. 
The other Novels by Mr. Westall are :— 
TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. 3s 6d.—The OLD FACTORY, 23.—RALPH NOR- 
BREOK’S TRUST. 2s.—RED RYVINGTON, 2s. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
ARE :— 

FIRE. By Mrs. Diehl. 2 vols. 

The PIT TOWN CORONET: a Family Mystery. 3 vols. 

ARECOILING VENGEANCE. ByFrank Barrett. 2 vols. 

The MAN with a SHADOW. ByG.M. Fenn. 3 vols. 

A LEAL LASS. By Richard Ashe King. 2 vols. 

The LAST HURDLE. By F. Hudson. 1 vol. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On September 26th, price 15s in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOLUME XVI. (DRANT—EDRIDGE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XVII, will be issued on December 22nd, and farther Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


VOLUME VI. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
On September 26th, crown 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMATIC LYRICS; AND LURIA. 
By ROSERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Volume is published Monthly. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ‘*ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
Now ready, the THIRTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 


Warp, Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 








On September 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 64. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCT., 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :—“ FRENCH 
JANET,” Chaps. 4-6; “The GREAT AMERICAN LANGUAGE;” 
“The PHANTOM PIQUET;” “A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES,” 
Part II.; “SKETCHES of INDIAN LIFE;” and “A LIFE’S 
MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” Sc., 
Chaps. 19 and 20, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| LFRACOMBE —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight Jawn- 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, complete, 6s, 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of the 
Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Enclid in his first Six Books. Edited 
by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. Peter’s Colleze, Cambr.dge ; 
Mathematical Master, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

In parts as follows :—Book I, 1s; Buoks I, and II., 1s 6d; Books I.-IV., 33 ; 

Books V.-VI., 3s. 

‘** The provfs are characterised by clearness and brevity. The very numerous 

additional propositions are chosen with excellent judgment. We heartily com- 

mend the book to the attention of schoolmasters.””—Journal of Education. 

“*A valuable addition to the study of geometry...... A distinct addition to 

geometrical science.’’—School master. 

NEW HDITION of LOTZE’S “LOGIC.” 

: Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: Of Thought, Of 

Investigation, and Of Knowledge. English Translation. Edited by B. 

BosanQvuet, M.A.,, late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

NEW EDITION of HUME’S “TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 93. ‘ 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David Hume. 

Reprinted fom the Original Edition in 3 vols., and Edited by L. A. SELBY- 

Biage, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College, 

UNIFORM with Mr. RALEIGH’S “ ELEMENTARY POLITICS.” 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stitf covers, ls, 

ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Edwin 
CannaQN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

**Mr. Cannan displays a complete mastery of the essential elements of his 

subject...... One of the most suggestive books which have appeared on the subject 

for some time.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 
NEW WORK by Professor EARLE. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

A HANDBOOK to the LAND-CHARTERS, and other 
SAXONIC DOCUMENTS. By Joun Earte, MA., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

It is the aim of this ** Handbook”? to facilitate the critical study of the Saxon legat 
documents, which were collected by Kemble in his “* Cadex Diplomaticus,” and which 
are now being republished by Mr. De Gray Birch in his “ Cartularium Sazonicum.’” 
To the student who wishes to understand early English history these documents are 
indispensable. For they, with the West Saxon Laws, compose the extant body of 
constitutional evidence prior to Domesday, and these with Domesday constitute one 
whole and continuous study...... The book seeks to fulfil the function of a handbook, 
both by the typical nature of its arrangement and by its references to all standard 
works bearing on the subject. 

NEW EDITION of BUCHHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READER, PART I, 

Just published, Fifth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection 
of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from Modern German Writers. Part I. 
With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete Vocabulary. 

** Of the notes it is hardly possible to speak too highly.””-—Atheneum, 

“*Dr. Buchheim understands the art of educational selection, ‘Che notes, too, 

are most carefully written.”’—Saturday Review, 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2+. 

An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. 

Giznson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 


Fellow and ‘l'utor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
*,* Intended to be used as a companion to “ Easy Passages for Translation into 
Latin,” Seventh Edition, by the Same Author. 
SUBJECT for the OX¢ORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1589, 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Books I. and ILI. (for 
Schools). With Notes and Maps by C, E. MoBerty, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Rugby. 

** Stands high among the best classics we have met.”’—Saturday Review. 
Just_published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
LIVY.—Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by 

M. T. Tatuam, M.A, Assistant-Master at Eton. 
** A thoroughly good school-book. The notes are short and to the point, such 
as boys will read.”—Saturday Review, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. _ 
EURIPIDES. HERACLEIDAE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by C. 8. JeRRaM, M.A., Editor of Kuripides: ‘* Helena,’’ 
* Alcestis,” ‘‘ Iphigeneia in Tauris ;” Virgil : “‘ Bucolic:,’’ “‘ Haeid,’”’ Book I., 
** Anglice Reddenda,”’ &c. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33, ; 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I., {I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s, ? 
GOLDSMITH.—The TRAVELLER. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by G. Birkseck Hi, D.C.L , Editor of ‘* Boswell’s Lite 
of Johnson,’’ ‘‘ Johnson’s Rasselas,”’ &c. 
*,” Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent free on application, 


London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





TWELFTH EDITION thoroughly Revised, with 500 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, price lis. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M D. Lond,, 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








ql 8 ee? A*o8 and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 





tennis courts; lar, j & ‘ : ‘ .—Descriptive tari 
MANAGER. * ge swimming-vath; private baths,—Descriptive tariff of 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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SOME OF MESSRS. CASSELL AND COMPaANys 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES FOR THE SEASON 1888.89, 





COMPLETION OF THE ENCYCLOPAZDIC DICTIONARY, 


Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have the pleasure to announce that the concluding Volume of this great Work will be reag f 
publication in October. Y for 


THe EncycLopzpic DicTionary 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a Fall Account of their Meanings, Origin, and Ue 
Complete in Fourteen Divisional Volames, bound in cloth, 103 6d each ; or Seven Volumes, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 21s each, 


*,* A Specimen Page Prospectus of this invaluable Work, which contains about FIFTY THOUSAND MORE Wor); 
than any Dictionary extant, and contains over 5,000 Pages, will be sent on application to the Publishers. 





LEBON—PELET. 


FRANCE AS IT IS. By Andre Lebon and 


Pau PExET, Professors in the School of Political Sciences, Paris. Specially 
written for English Readers, and Translated from the French by Mrs. 
WILLI4M ARNOLD. With 3 Maps, cloth, 7s 6d. 


W. T. STEAD. 


The TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. 


Strap. Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


In this book will be found embodied the results of Mr. Stead’s recent visit to 
Russia, and of his interviews with leading personages in the political, social, and 
literary life of St. Petersburg. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two 


Roses. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Cloth, 53. 


MANVILLE FENN. 
COMMODORE JUNK. By George Manville 


Fenn, Author of “ Double Cunning,” &c. Cloth, 5s. 


ROBERT WILSON, 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By Rosert Wriisox. With several hundred Illustrations, ting the 
Chief Events in the Life of the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Oslebritics 
of her Reign. Complete in 2 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 93 each, 


WALTER CRANE. 


FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. 


Penned and Pictured by Waiter Crane. With 40 pages of Pictures hand- 
somely reproduced in Colours. Crown 4to, paper boards, 5s, 


W. W. MAY, R.I. 


MARINE PAINTING. By Walter W. May, 


R.I. With 16 Coloured Plates, oblong crown 4to, cloth, 53. 


Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Volumes III. and 


IV. By Professor Henry Morey, LL.D. Cloth, 53 each. 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPZDIA, 


containing about 30,000 Articles, with Information upon nearly 200,000 
Questions. Compiled ey W. L. Crowes. Illustrated. Complete 1 vol. 
(size 53 in. by 3} in.), 768 pp., strongly bound in cloth, 3s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1888. 


With 12 Etchings and wares and Hundreds of beautiful Wood En- 
— —_—e Dra by the First Artists of the Day, and Famous 


The QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME for 1888. ' 


Being the First Volume of the New and Enlarged Series. Super-royal 8vo, 
960 pp.» with Coloured Picture for Frontispiece, cloth, 7s6d.° , 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly 


hey for 1888, With about 400 Original Illustrations, extra crown 4to, 
. clo’ 36 





CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Yearly 


Volume for 1888, being the First Yearly Volume of the New and Enlarged 
Series. Illustrated throughout, 1,248 pp., cloth, 7a 6d. 


BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume for 1888, 4 


Treasury for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses by the Be 
Authors. Illustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, Elegant 
picture boards, 2s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


FRANK BARRETT. 


The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FAnp. 


her Surprising Curious Adventures in Strange Parts, and Happy Deliverang 
from Pirates, Battle, Captivity, and other Terrors ; with divers Romautic and 
Moving Accidents, as set forth by BeneT PENGILLY (her companion in mis 
fortune and joy), and now first done into print. By FRANK BaRrert. 3 yol;, 
extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls 6d. 


LAURA LANE. 


HEROES of EVERY-DAY LIFE. By Laura 


LanE With about 20 Full-Page Illustrations and Plates, 256 pp., crown 810, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


ASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Profusely Illustrated with New and Original Drawings, spacially executed 
this Edition by Artists. Phe Tost caretully Bevieed hronghowt wt 
New Type, 624 pp, extra crown 4to, 9s, [Ready in November, 


COMPLETION of “FAMILIAR TREES.” 


FAMILIAR TREES. Two Series. ByG, 


8. Bourges, F.L.8., F.G.8._ With 80 Full-Paze Coloured Plates, from 
Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot. Complete in Two Series. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, in cardboard box, 12s 6d each. 


COMPLETION of “ FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS.” 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. 


Swarstayp. Complete in Four Series. With 160 Full-Page Exquisite 
Coloured Illustrations and numerous Wood Engraving:;, cloth gilt, in card. 
board box, 12s 6d each, e 


An ENTIRELY NEW WORK on COOKERY. 


CASSELL’S SHILLING COOKERY. The 


—_— and Best Book yet published, containing 38: pp., crown 8y0, limp 
clot: 3. 
‘ SEW and ENLARGED SERIES. 


“LITTLE FOLKS ” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


(Second Volume of Enlarged Series.) Ready early in October. Containing 
432 PP. of Letterpress, with Pictures on nearly every page, together with 
2 Full-Paye Plates printed in Colours, and 4 Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 
33 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


CHEAP EDITION of 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE BOOK of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, being a Compendium of “‘ Outdoor and Indoor Amusements.” 
With more than 900 Illus: medium 8vo, 992 pp, cloth, 33 6d, 


OSCAR WILDE. 


The WOMAN’S WORLD VOLUME for 1888. 


Edited by Oscan Wipe, [Illustrated throughout with high-class Wool 
Engravings, 18s, 


Professor POSTGATE. 
The NEW LATIN PRIMER. By Professor 


J.P. Postaatz, M.A., Litt.D., Assisted by 0. A. Vince, M.A. Crown ry, 
vid, 2s 6d, ” » - 








NOTICE.— The “ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN.” By Q., Author of “ Deal 
Man's Rock,” will be ready in a few days, price 5s. 





Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMBS 
for the SEASON 1888-89 will be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, & Melbourne. 


—_—— 











Lonpow: Printed by Jonw Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Sat y, September 22nd, 1888, 
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